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DAY or NIGHT... 


International bulk flour trucks can deliver “Bakery-Proved” flours to your plant... 


and at a saving to you! For more information on bulk flour handling by Airslide* 


rail car or bulk truck, talk with your International representative. 


International 


FLOUR MILLING COMPANY 
Proved"’ — Trademork 3) GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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Stock's ‘Whole of the Wheat.” 
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This new whole grain flour 
matches and surpasses the tex- 
ture and quality of old stone 
ground flour. It is mild . . 
appetising . . . satisfying. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER is published weekly for the 
flour industry by the Miller Publishing Co., at 2501 Wayzata 
Boulevard., Minneapolis, Minn. Mail address, P.O. Box 67, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. Telephone, Main 0575. Teletype, MP 179. 
Cable Address, “Palmking.” 


Whatever your product— 
bread, muffins, cookies, crack- 
ers or cakes—if it is made 
from this new type flour it 
will really sell . . . it tastes 
and toasts wonderful 
smells wonderful. 


EASTERN STATES BRANCH OFFICE — 114 E. 40th St., New 
York 16, N.Y. Telephone, Murray Hill 3-3768. Teletype, NY 
1-2452. George W. Potts and Paul L. Dittemore, Co-Managers. 





SOUTHWESTERN BRANCH OFFICE — 614 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. Telephone, Victor 1350. Teletype, 
KC 295. Martin E. Newell, Manager; James W. Miller, Assistant ‘ 
Manager. And what is even more wonder- 
ful . . . it keeps indefinitely 

. needs no emulsifier .. . 
retains more moisture .. . does 


not get rancid in storage. 


Stock's “Whole of the Wheat" 
is really a different whole wheat 
flour. 


CENTRAL STATES BRANCH OFFICE—2272 Board of Trade 
Bldg., 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. Telephone, Harrison 
7-6782. Teletype, CG 340. Don E. Rogers, Manager; Henry S. 
French, Assistant Manager. 


WASHINGTON OFFICE — 604 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
Telephone, Republic 7-8534. Teletype, WA 82. John Cipperly, 
Special Correspondent. 


Write us today for further details. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES—One year $4, two years $7, in U.S.A. 
or U.S. possessions, Canada and Pan-America. Add $3 a year 
for postage to other countries. Single copy 20¢. Entered as second 
class matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. Readers are urged 
to give prompt notice of change of address, and to anticipate 
changes which are expected to occur in the near future by at 
least two weeks’ advance notice, using form 22-S obtainable 
from postmen. 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. also publishes The American 
Baker, Feedstuffs, Milling Production and Croplife. Executive, 
editorial and publication offices at 2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Carroll K. Michener, Chairman of the Board of 
Directors; H. J. Pattridge, Honorary Chairman; Harvey FE 
Yantis, President; Milton B. Kihlstrum, Executive Vice President 
and Treasurer; Martin E. Newell, Vice President; Don E. Rogers, 
Vice President; Wilfred E. Lingren, Secretary and Advertising 
Sales Director; Thomas A. Griffin, Business Manager; Edwin J. 
Hartwick, Circulation Manager; James G. Pattridge, Assistant 
Treasurer; Carl R. Vetter, Advertising Production Manager. 








109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 

ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
<< HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 

SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 

CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "57% 
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If the bakery production managers bought the flour, they tell us we couldn't make enough DRINKWATER FLOUR! 


then | sez to the Boss: OE 


LETS BE SAFE! 


You can shop for those “bargains” if you want to... 


but, FIRST — buy at least 50%* 


DRINKWATER FLOUR 


In the shirtsleeves end of the baking business, you learn fast that quality 
ingredients make quality products. And cost less in the end! 


MORTEN MILLING CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 


*P.S....and 100%, is better if you want to make the best loaf in town! 
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Bemis multiwallis 


are the way 
you want ’em... 









ROUGH Outer Sheets— Bemis’ Ruf-Grip 
paper gives you non-skid stacking, safer ship- 
ping, easier handling. Available if you wish. 


and 





SMOOTH Inner Sheets— Bemis Multiwall 
Flour Bags have smooth inner sheets, give maxi- 
mum efficiency in dumping with minimum loss 
of flour and least consumption of time. Your 
baker customers appreciate this. 


You’re ahead when you pack and ship in Bemis 
Multiwalls. 





. Dicemisy 
Semis *-4¢ 


. General Offices—St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 





Cotton Sheeting Bags 











mooth 
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Small Paper Bags Burlap Bags 





Bemis Special Thread 
Becote White Bive- 
lined Flour Bags 
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“Willow Grove" 
by Corot 
(1796-1875) 
Courtesy of 
Nelson-Atkins 
Gallery, 

Kansas City, Mo. 


i * 


of texture, lightness and flavor, top 
quality rolls are possible only when 
the flour is consistently high in 
quality. That’s why Flour Mills of 


America pre-test flour to meet your 


AOOROOET 


continuing specifications. 





Flour Mills of America. Inc. 


KANSAS CITY « ST. LOUIS * ALVA * ROSEDALE 
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WM KELLY 


MILLING 
COMPANY 


We are proud of the fact that many of our customers have pur- 
chased from us for two and three decades, and some for even 
longer. We feel it is a tribute to our fair trading and helpful 
service—but most of all to the unfailing high quality of KELLY 
flours. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHIEIN SON 9 KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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THERE’S NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR EXPERIENCE... 
as proved by 








OWEN D. DANDLIKER joined 
Commoander-lorabee's sales or- 
ganization in June, 1937. His 
home is in Greensboro, North 
Carolina, and he represents us 
in the Carolinas and Virginia. 








through consistently excellent 
baking results, because Cream Loaf’s 
performance is close to miraculous 
in uniformity and dependability. 


@. 


GEORGE P. UTTER began selling 
Commonder - Larabee flours in 
1924. He lives in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, and covers the St. Louis 











territory. 














FLOUR ED E. MELTON lives in North- 

brook, Illinois, and is our sales 

; representative for the Chicago 

7 i territory. Mr. Melton joined Com- 

| COMMANDER DER-La y ARABEE ‘MitLine con ; mander-Larabee's sales organi 


zation March 7, 1937 


tMREAPOLIG Stmmasom 


Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS 










ARCHER+ DANIELS + MIDLAND 
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New Rye Mill for 
Canadian Market 


MOOSE JAW—The plant of Na- 
tional Flour Mills, Ltd., Moose Jaw, 
Sask., with a rated wheat flour ca- 
pacity of 200 bbl. basis 24 hour work- 
ing, has been converted into a rye 
flour mill. Production is expected to 
start within the next few days. 

An independent company, National 
is wholly owned by Moose Jaw share- 
holders, with J. E. Dunn as presi- 
dent and general manager, J. E. N. 
Schwenneker as vice president and 
assistant general manager and Harry 
Swanson as chemist and sales man- 
ager. 

Mr. Dunn and Mr. Schwenneker 
were partners in the Sunshine Turkey 
Hatchery which is now part of the 
National group. Mr. Swanson was 
with Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., at 
Calgary for 23 years and subsequently 
joined the J. R. Short Co. when it 
entered the Canadian market. 

The company states, in a progress 
report and prospectus, that extensive 
surveys were made in an effort to 
reestablish the flour mill in a profit- 
able line of business. During the war 
the mill was actively engaged in the 
export flour business but had to be 
shut down when markets diminished. 
In 1950, Sunshine Hatchery leased the 
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CCC Will Consolidate 
And Shift Wheat Stocks; 
Some Exporters Object 
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elevator, with a capacity of 40,000 
bu. and the feed mill. Modern equip- 
ment was added to increase produc- 
tion and in 1950 a reorganization re- 
sulted in National purchasing the 
hatchery division in order to round 
out operations. 

The officials consider that the Ca- 
nadian market for rye flour is a valu- 
able one and they feel that eventually 
they will be in a position to ship to 
all parts of the country. Many new 
Canadian families were accustomed 
to rye products in Europe and trans- 
portation facilities are such that the 
mill can fill any need. The survey 
showed, the company says, that a 
ratio of 1% of the rye flour used in 
the four prairie provinces would re- 
quire an output of 850 bbl. a day. It 
is understood that the company will 
extend its milling facilities if busi- 
ness warrants it. 





Export Policy in Congress 
Appears Due for Switch; 
FAS Director Resigns 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON Congressional 
policy seems to be in the middle of 
a big switch—a conclusion reflected 
in official reports and rumors in Cir- 
culation here. 

In its report to the House on the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture ap- 


propriations bill, passed last week by 
the House, the sub-committee on ap- 
propriations earmarked a $2 million 


fund to provide a sales-manager for 
Commodity Credit Corp. to sell the 
piling-up surplus agricultural com- 
modities held by CCC. 

William Lodwick has resigned as 
director of the Foreign Agriculture 
Service. He will be replaced by 
Gwynn Garnett, heretofore legisla- 
tive counsel for the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 

On the other side of the Capitol, 
the Senate Agriculture Committee is 
thinking of an increase in the funds 
available for disposal of those sur- 
pluses under provisions of PL 480. 
Last week The Northwestern Miller 
reported a statement made by Roy 
Hendrickson, executive secretary of 
the National Council of Grain Co- 
operatives, in which he urged an in- 





NEW MEXICO GETS 
ENRICHMENT 


SANTA FE, N.M.—Both houses 
of the New Mexico legislature passed 
the standard flour and bread enrich- 
ment law by large majorities, with 
John F. Sims, governor, signing the 
measure into law March 29. New 
Mexico is the 27th state to require 
that all white flour and white bread 
be enriched. 





crease of the funds available under 
PL 480 from $700 million to as much 
as $2 billion, but he failed to touch 
on the operational aspects of that 
law. 

Last week top CCC officials agreed 
that the sales of surplus agricultural 
commodities properly belonged under 
the sales jurisdiction of CCC and 
that the present arrangement of 
divided authority between CCC and 


(Continued on page 57) 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — Last week the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture took 
the first step in its authority under 
the farm law of 1954 to consolidate 
up to 500 million bushels of its wheat 
surplus. This step came in the form 
of an announcement of the program 
following comprehensive study of the 
problem among trade representatives 
of major markets. 

The USDA now plans to go ahead 
with its original proposal, which 
would broadly permit sales of its 
wheat at country points and repur- 
chase of wheat held at terminal mar- 
ket positions. This broad policy would 
permit sales between market areas, 
and its operation would not interfere 
with present operational methods 
whereby Commodity Credit Corp. has 
been making available its stock to 
mills and other processors or export- 
ers. 

This action is authorized by the 
set-aside provision (Section 104) of 
the Agricultural Act of 1954 and will 
be applied for the present in a lim- 
ited manner, USDA says. The depart- 
ment claims the method will permit 
more orderly handling of the inven- 
tory of wheat the CCC now has in 
the set-aside and will also enable 
quicker and more efficient turnover 
of stocks to hold deterioration to a 
minimum. 

In consolidating stocks, the CCC 
will sell wheat at prevailing market 
prices where located at country or 
inland storage points and offset such 
sales by purchasing wheat of equal 
quantity or value at terminal or port 
location where it can be more read- 
ily moved into use. Rotation of the 
wheat inventory where needed be- 
cause of age, questionable storability 
or other reasons will be carried out 
in a similar manner, by selling and 


buying equivalent quantities of wheat. 

Under this method of operation, 
wheat will move in the normal way 
through private trade channels and 
CCC will have considerably more 
flexibility in the handling of its inven- 
tory, the department says. 

Simultaneously with the announce- 
ment that USDA would go ahead 
with this concentration plan, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, acting under 
authority delegated to him by the 
President, increased the wheat-set- 
side to 500 million bushels. According 
to information available at USDA 
the general counsel of that agency 
has ruled that concentration of 
stocks must be limited to not more 
than the total amount of that set- 
aside as provided in the amended 
farm law of 1954. Up to this time 
the set-aside has been fixed at 400 
million bushels. 

While USDA has determined to 
proceed on the basis of the origi- 
nal plan explained to the various 
market areas by associate director of 
the Grain Branch, Lloyd Case, most 
of the details of the operation are 
yet to be decided. Consequently there 
will be a meeting of the regional 
CCC officers at New Orleans this 
week to work out the techniques 
whereby the plan can be put into 
effect. USDA officials estimate that it 
will be between four to six weeks 


before the plan can get into full 
swing. 
In the field explanations of the 


plan earlier, Mr. Case met some sub- 
stantial opposition, particularly at 
Minneapolis where it was learned 
that large exporters and representa- 
tives of the mills entered strong pro- 
tests over the possible application of 
this plan on any inter-market basis. 
Some of the large export houses com- 
plained that the plan would confer 
definite advantages to a relatively 
small number of exporters. 





CCC-Owned Wheat Will Hit Peak 
This Crop Year; More Funds Needed 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — Rough calcula- 
tions based on United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports on wheat 
indicate now that at the close of this 
crop year USDA will own or control 
nearly 875 million bushels of wheat. 

This week, the department, in re- 
porting for the period ending Feb. 28, 
1955, said it had in inventory and un- 
der loan approximately 1.1 billion 
bushels of this commodity. Subse- 
quent reports on exports and prob- 
ably normal domestic disappearance 
reveal that if exports of wheat and 
wheat flour reach the optimistic total 
of 250 million bushels for the crop 
year, Commodity Credit Corp. will 
virtually be the sole proprietor of all 
of the previous crop. carryovers, 
roughly estimated at approximately 
875 million bushels. 

On the basis of this consolidated 
financial report of CCC it shows that 
of its ten billion dollar financial ca- 


pacity the agency is now committed 
to the tune of better than 7.4 billion 
dollars. This indicates that it will 
need another chit from Congress for 
at least another two billion dollars 
to carry out the support program’s ac- 
tivities which the rigid high price 
support advocates say has not cost 
the government much if anything of 
consequence in recent years, local ob- 
servers remark. 

The corn loan-inventory holdings 
of CCC are estimated at about 850 
million bushels, a not too heavy 
weight based on normal requirements 
of that commodity in a program 
geared to promotion of livestock, 
hogs, poultry, butter and eggs. 

The big danger marks in the CCC 
report center around the surpluses 
of cotton and wheat where the pros- 
pects of reducing those hang-overs 
are slim at best, experts report. 

While The Northwestern Miller has 
been reporting ominous danger sig- 
nals of those fronts for many weeks, 
attention is now forthcoming from 


other segments of those interested in 
the farm problem. 


Leading the apprehensive group is 
the cnief of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, Charles Shuman, 
who expresses fears over the wheat 
farmer referendum with its hazards 
of a big drop in the price support 
level. 

News reports on this item incor- 
rectly say that the price support level 
would automatically fall to 50% of 
parity for wheat if the farm com- 
munity failed to approve marketing 
quotas for the 1955 crop. Other re- 
ports say Mr. Shuman suggests new 
legislation to protect against this con- 
dition, among which recommendations 
would be a higher acreage allotment 
or an adjustment of supports to be- 
tween 65-70% of parity. 

In the first place the 50% of parity 
support if farmers turn down market- 
ing quotas is only a minimum level, 
one which the secretary of agricul- 
ture at his discretion could override 


(Continued on page 57) 
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Douglas Chemical Introduces 
New. Stored Grain Protectant 


KANSAS CITY—A new grain pro- 
tectant, applied at the time of bin- 
ning as a wet spray to repel grain 
insects during storage, is being put 
on the market by the Douglas Chem- 
ical Co., Kansas City. Suitable for 
farm bin or commercial elevator use, 
the product was introduced at a 
luncheon meeting here April 4 with 
a report by Donald A. Wilbur, pro- 
fessor of entomology, Kansas State 
College, who has conducted tests of 
the new product for the past three 
years. 

The product is a formulation of 
ethylene tetrachloride, petroleum dis- 
tillate, piperonyl butoxide and pyr- 
ethrins. It is covered by U.S. Patent 
No. 2,706,700. Prof. Wilbur said the 
best results were pbtained by apply- 
ing the spray at the rate of 2 gal. 
to each 1,000 bu. wheat. This would 
represent a cost of about 24%¢ bu. 

Prof. Wilbur said the protectant 
was particularly effective against the 
cadelle beetle, the saw-tooth grain 
beetle, flat grain beetle and some 
other insects that annually destroy 
millions of bushels of wheat. He bases 
his conclusions on the performance 
of the product in a comprehensive 
test program conducted on wheat 
farms in Harvey County, Kansas, 
which was initiated in 1952. In the 
final stage last year the program 
embraced 83 bins on some 30 farms, 
the bins averaging about 800 bu. 
each. 

At the same time, extensive tests 
of the material on a commercial 
have been conducted in nu- 
merous elevators from Colorado to 
Ohio, company officials said. About 
6 million bushels of wheat were treat- 
ed in these commercial elevators 
in the past three years with the 
same effective results obtained in 
the farm bins, according to reports 
made by company representatives at 
the meeting. 

Through experimentation, Prof. 
Wilbur determined the most practical 
form of spray, a narrow-mouth quart 
jar calibrated to show how much of 
the protectant is being applied. When 
the protectant is sprayed on grain 
in storage, much of the liquid evapo- 
rates, leaving only a small deposit 
of a toxicant used in many food 
processing plants. The newly devel- 
oped product in no way affects ger- 
mination. 

“Grain that is treated as direct- 
ed is perfectly safe for human and 
livestock consumption,” Prof. Wil- 
bur said. “The protectant method 
is in line with the grain sanitation 
program for ‘clean wheat’.” 

Only wooden bins were used in 
the farm tests, Prof. Wilbur ex- 


scale 





FIRST SHIP ARRIVES 


BUFFALO — Activity on Buffalo’s 
waterfront began to perk up, spurred 
by the arrival of the first lakes 
freighter of the season to dock here, 
the James Watt. An increasing num- 
ber of engineers boarded their ships 
to get the big vessels out of moth- 
balls. Groceries and ships’ stores are 
being loaded oa a number of fre'ght- 
ers. Fifteen ships in the winter fleet 
still are filled with grain but unload- 
ing into grain elevators is progressing. 
This year’s winter fleet totaled 79 
ships of various types, the largest in 
five years, and included about 69 
ships loaded with storage grain. 





plained, because they offer the mos 
favorable conditions for the surviva 
of grain storage insects. They are 
difficult to clean and the pests thriv: 
in the cracks and crevices. He rec- 
ommended that the protectant be 
sprayed on the wheat as it enters 
the bin, rather than at the combine 

“We have demonstrated to our full 
satisfaction,” Prof. Wilbur said, “that 
the protectant method of wheat 
treatment at the farm bin level is 
practical and effective and is a valu- 
able addition to chemical control 
measures for grain infesting insects 
It is the only method that we know 
of for the treatment of wheat stored 
in bins too loose for effective fumi- 
gation as in the case of so many 
farm bins.” 

In farm bin storage, the product 
can be applied by hand with a spe- 
cial sprayer, or where steel bins are 
filled by vacuum or mechanical con: 
veying equipment, means have been 
devised to move the grain through 
a spray of the protectant before it 
enters the bin. For commercial ele- 
vator use, an applicator has been 
developed which sprays the grain just 
before it is dumped from the con- 
veyor belt at the top of the bin. 

The Douglas Chemical Co. will 
market the product in 22 states un- 
der the name of Tetrakote. It will 
be distributed through country ele- 
vators, local farm supply stores, 
farmers’ cooperatives, seed stores, 
feed stores and other outlets for in- 
secticides and fumigants. The hand 
applicators, retailing at less than $10, 
also will be available from the same 
sources. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


USDA Will Sell 
Rice for Feed 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture last week an- 
nounced that “broken” milled rice 
acquired by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. in converting 1954-crop rough 
rice obtained under price support to 
milled rice will be offered for sale 
for domestic feed use and for export 
by the Dallas, Texas, Commodity Sta- 
bilization Service commodity office. 

The rice to be sold is a combina- 
tion of broken milled rice consisting 
of brewers milled rice, screenings and 
second heads. 

USDA officials state that the bro- 
ken rice will be of a quality suitable 
for feed use. This rice will be avail- 
able during the next four or five 
months. 

Announcement of the terms and 
conditions of sale may be obtained 
from C. H. Moseley, director, CSS 
Commodity Office, Dallas. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LirFE—— 


Former Purina Official! 
Accepts Food Firm Post 


BRIDGETON, N.J. — Joseph -V. 
Getlin has been named vice president 
in charge 7f sales of the Seabrook 
Farms Co., Bridgeton, N.J., it was 
announced by John M. Seabrook, 
president. 

Mr. Getlin, who formerly was 
general sales manager of the Ralston 
Purina Company’s cereals division, 
will direct all sales and marketing 
activities of Seabrook, a major food- 

ing organization. 
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ew Mexico Expands 


napra Beetle Control 


STATE COLLEGE. N.M. — State 
tomologist R. C. Dobson has an- 
unced the. appointment of two in- 
ectors who will intensify New Mex- 

's Khapra Beetle control program. 

Robert M. Eads will be stationed 

Clovis and will take care of cer- 

fication and inspection in Curry and 
oosevelt counties, the only two 
yunties in the state where signs of 
1e beetles have been found. Mr. 
Eads comes from Texas A&M Col- 
lege. He is a 1953 graduate of the 
entomology. department there and 
has spent the past two years as an 
officer in. the :U.S. Army. 

Donald D. Lucht will have his of- 
fice at State College and will travel 
around the state inspecting ware- 
houses. He isa March, 1955, gradu- 
ate of Colorado A&M College with 
a major in entomology. A veteran 
of World. War II, he worked with 
the U.S. Forest’ Service on control 
projects in Colorado while attending 
school. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Canadian Flour Output 
Shows Upward Trend 


TORONTO — Canadian mills re- 
ported an output of 1,589,273 bbl. 
flour for February compared with 
1,714,357 bbl. for the same month a 
year ago. Production for February 
was up 37,026 bbl. from the January 
figure. 

With the accumulated total for the 
August-February period of the pres- 
ent crop year set at 12,378,680 bbl. 
production is 240,571 bbl. ahead of 
last year’s seven-month total of 12,- 
138,109. 

Mills reporting for February av- 
eraged 68.3% of their combined rated 
capacity of 96,889 bbl. for a 24 day 
working period. In January the mills 
worked 64.6% of their combined 
rated capacity for 26 days. Wheat 
milled. amounted to 7,113,437 bu. in- 
cluding 392,198 bu. Ontario winter 
wheat, while in February last year 
milled wheat was 7,552,537 bu. with 
513,129 bu. winter wheat included. 

Ontario winter wheat flour produc- 
tion in February totaled 87,816 bbl. 
down from a comparable 113,831 bbl. 
produced in the same month of 1954. 
The total volume for this grade of 
flour for the August-February period 
was 818,241 bbl. against 1,165,493 bbl. 
for the corresponding period in 1954. 
The volume of winter wheat flour 
produced in January was 98,764 bbl. 

Flour exports in February were 
recorded at 600,104 bbl. bringing total 
shipments for the seven months ended 
Feb. 28 to 5,144,530 bbl. At the same 
time last year the total movement 
was 5,869,397 bbl. 

Millfeed production for February 
was 54,224 tons compared with 55,887 
tons in the same month a year ago. 
The breakdown of the present total 
is bran 23,901: tons, shorts 21,756 tons 
and middlings 8,567 tons. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ABA President 
On MNF Program 


CHICAGO—. E. Kelley, Jr., presi- 
dent of the American Bakers Assn., 
will bé one of the featured speakers 
at the -May. 12-13 convention of the 
Millérs “National Federation in Min- 
neapolis. 

Another convertion feature will be 
a session devoted to 10-minute re- 
ports on subjects of current interest 
to millers. 
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N.Y. Flour Men 
Name Delegates to 
May 8-9 Convention 


NEW YORK—Delegates and alter- 
nates to represent the New York 
Association of Flour Distributors at 
the forthcoming annual convention 
of the National Association of Flour 
Distributors, scheduled for Chicago 
May 8-9, were named by M. C. AI- 
varez, International Milling Co., New 
York, president of the local group, 
at a dinner meeting here March 31. 

Those designated as delegates are: 
W. P. Tanner, Tanner-Evans-Siney 
Corp., New York; Charles Newman, 


B. Newman & Son, Paterson, N.J., 
and Ernest Brehm, Yonkers, N.Y. 


The alternates are Charles Metzen- 
dorf, Metzendorf Bros., Inc., Perth 
Amboy, N.J., and Michael LaRosa, 
G. LaRosa & Son, New York. Leo 
Frank, Cliff H. Morris & Co., New 
York, immediate past president of 
the New York group, will attend as 
a national director. Also included in 
the group representing New York 
will be Herbert H. Lang, Coulter & 
Coulter, Inc., New York, president 
of the NAFD. 

Mr. Alvarez, in his president’s re- 
port, called for increased member- 
ship and active support of the as- 
sociation. He urged the members to 
encourage fellow distributors to at- 
tend and join the organization to 
help work out current problems fac- 
ing the industry. 

Noting a recent article indicating 
increased bread consumption, he 
praised the American Bakers Assn., 
and the Associated Retail Bakers 
of America for the excellent promo- 
tional work on behalf of the bak- 
ing industry, advising the distributors 
that such efforts are directly sup- 
porting their business. 

Mr. Frank reported on the recent 
visit of a group of wholesale flour 
dealers from Wiesbaden, Germany, 
to study milling, flour distribution 
and bread production methods in the 
U.S., activities of the distributors 
committee, and outlined plans in con- 
nection with the Chicago convention 
of the NAFD. 
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Tests Continue on New 
Kansas Wheat Variety 


HAYS, KANSAS—tThe Fort Hays, 
Kansas, agricultural experiment sta- 
tion has developed a new wheat va- 
riety, still unnamed, which may be 
available for limited distribution next 
fall. 

The variety is a sister selection 
to Kiowa wheat and has been in the 
testing stage for some time. 

Station officials said there are 20 
acres of the new variety now grow- 
ing on land here and there are other 
increase fields at stations at Garden 
City, Colby and Belleville. 

Frank Bieberly, Kansas State Col- 
lege extension specialist, said that if 
all goes well with the experimental 
fields during the remainder of the 
growing and ripening season it may 
be possible to distribute the new va- 
riety in time for seeding next fall. 

Specialists will make this decision 
in early summer. Applications are 
now being made by interested wheat 
farmers living within the range of 
adaptability in the areas where tests 
have been conducted. 

If there is enough seed for distri- 
bution this fall the new variety will 
be given a name by a special com- 
mittee of agronomists concerned with 
its development. 
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UNICEF Calls Bids 
For Relief Flour 


NEW YORK—tThe United Nations 
Children’s Fund issued tenders April 
1 on behalf of UNRWA for 45,955 
metric tons unbleached flour for Le- 
banon, Syria, Jordan and Gaza. Clos- 
ing date is 10 a.m. E.S.T. April 14. 

The specifications call for a straight 
grade or straight run flour, newly 
milled from hard red winter or hard 
red spring wheat, a mixture of the 
two, or good, clean, sound local wheat. 
The flour must be free of lumpiness, 
foreign matter and insect infestation, 
and it must also possess a normal 
odor and be reasonably free from 
bran specks. 

Minimum protein has been set at 
11% and maximum moisture at 13%. 
Minimum protein is on a 13% mois- 
ture basis, as is the maximum ash 
content of 0.80%. 

Flour with moisture in excess of 
13%, but not more than 14.5%, will 
be accepted under penalties of com- 
pensatory clauses. An _ additional 
quantity may be required to compen- 
sate up to four times the excess mois- 
ture, or UNRWA may deduct the 
value of these additional quantities 
from the invoice as an alternative. 

Flour containing more than 0.90% 
ash will be rejected. Flour with more 
than 0.80% ash and not more than 
0.85% may be accepted with a 0.5% 
reduction of the invoice. An invoice 
reduction of 1.5% will be applied on 
flour containing more than 0.85% ash 
and not more than 0.90%. The accep- 
tance of flour under the penalty 
clauses on ash content is conditional 
even though shipments meet require- 
ments wherein color must be equiva- 
lent to that of samples submitted and 
passed as acceptable by UNRWA. 

The delivery schedule runs from 
June until the middle of November, 
1955, with 12,984 metric tons speci- 
fied for delivery to Port Said and 
the remaining 32,971 metric tons un- 
der alternative plans. The total of 

2,971 metric tons may be delivered 
to Beirut in designated quantities or 
split for delivery as follows: 4,070 
metric tons to Beirut, 4,500 metric 
tons to Damascus, 648 metric tons to 
Homs, 485 metric tons to Aleppo, and 
23,268 metric tons delivery free on 
UNRWA Transport to Amman. 

Packing specifications call for new 
jute sacks of even weight. The 12,984 
metric tons for delivery to Port Said 
must be in sacks with net contents 
of 140 lb. The net content of sacks 
delivered to Lebanon, Jordan and 
Syria must be 100 kilos. 

Tenders should be sent to UNICEF, 
United Nations, New York 17, N.Y., 
or to UNRWA headquarters in Bei- 
rut for the attention of the procure- 
ment division chief. 
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Colorado Mill Manager, 
Henry E. Lague, Retires 


DENVER — The retirement from 
active management of the Monte 
Vista (Colo.) Flour Mills by Henry E. 
Lague was announced this week by 
the Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
parent company. 

Mr. Lague is succeeded by Howard 
C. Stehwien, who in recent years has 
been assistant manager of the Monte 
Vista mill. The retiring manager will 
continue in an advisory capacity with 
the company. The Monte Vista unit 
of the Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co. consists of an 800-sack flour mill, 
50-ton feed mill and 160,000 bu. of 
grain storage. 
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Higher Trend in Wheat Price Level 
Predicted by Kansas Economists 


Atlantic City 
Baking Exposition 
Nears ‘Full’ Mark 


CHICAGO — The list of exhibitors 
who will present their products to 
bakers attending the Baking Industry 
Exposition next Oct. 1-6 in Atlantic 
City is past 270, according to an an- 
nouncement by Curtiss H. Scott, 
Grocers Baking Co., Louisville, Ky., 
chairman of the exposition commit- 
tee. 

The exposition is sponsored by the 
American Bakers Assn. and the Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers Assn. 
and is the first industry exposition 
held since 1949. 

Choice space is still available on a 
limited scale, Mr. Scott said, but 
added that the flow of inquiries for 
booths indicates the probability that 
allocations may reach 100% in the 
near future. 

The exhibitors represent a wide 
range of interest, and will present 
virtually every product or service 
which bakers use. 
GERMAN WHEAT DEALS 


TORONTO—Western Germany is 
expected to buy 1.5 million bushels 
durum wheat and 3.75 million bushels 
of other grades from Canada in the 
near future. Traders say that the 
deal is in accordance with an agree- 
ment made some time ago. 
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USDA Opposes Plan 
For Domestic Aid 


WASHINGTON—Proposed legisla- 
tion to authorize the Commodity 
Credit Corp. to process some of its 
surplus products into wheat flour and 
corn meal for distribution in dis- 
tressed areas has met with firm op- 
position from the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The measure is supported by con- 
gressmen from Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania, Kentucky and 
Indiana. Specifically mentioned by 
the sponsors of the plan as recipients 
of aid are the families of unemployed 
miners. 

Walter Berger, associate adminis- 
trator of the department’s Com- 
modity Stabilization Service, ap- 
peared before a House agricultural 
subcommittee to put the case against 
handouts in the manner suggested. 
He said it would put USDA into a 
welfare or relief program and dis- 
place flour and corn meal that other- 
wise would be sold through normal 
commercial channels. The depart- 
ment’s view, according to Mr. Berger, 
is that it could not make donations 
without interfering with the normal 
marketing of processed cereal pro- 
ducts. 

Distribution in the form of flour 
or meal could not be justified as a 
way to prevent waste of CCC stocks. 
Wheat and corn have a long storage 
life and from the standpoint of the 
department’s price support responsi- 
bilities, can be held for future sales, 
for barter or for other important 
reserve purposes rather than being 
donated, Mr. Berger declared. 

In the final analysis, Mr. Berger 
suggested, the most satisfactory way 
to reduce CCC holdings would be to 
obtain market conditions that will 
not only reduce the need for price 
support purchases but will also per- 
mit the resale into commercial chan- 
nels of inventories previously ac- 
quired. 














MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Slightly 
higher corn, grain sorghum and 
wheat prices are probable during 
April, state agricultural economists 
from Kansas State College. 


In a monthly forecast appearing 
in the Kansas Agricultural Situation, 
the economists have this to say about 
the grain price outlook: 

Slightly higher wheat prices are 
probable during April. The recent 
strengthening tendency in wheat 
prices is a reflection of tightening in 
free wheat supplies. This situation 
is expected to result in further price 
increases. It is estimated that 130 
million bushels of free wheat were 
available on Feb. 1. Domestic utiliza-, 
tion for the period Feb. 1 to June 30 
is expected to be about 200 million 
bushels. This is a deficit in free 
wheat supplies of about 70 million 
bushels. Some new wheat will become 
available in June and some loans 
probably were redeemed which will 
tend to alleviate the supply situa- 
tion. However, prices on ordinary 
protein wheat have not advanced 
enough to encourage large scale re- 
demption. 

Progress of the growing crop may 
be expected to exert some influence 
on prices. It is not unusual for crop 
scares to result in sharp and erratic 
price reactions at this time of year. 

While major underlying market 
forces currently indicate slightly 
higher prices in the immediate future, 
lower prices are expected on new crop 
wheat barring widespread crop de- 
terioration. Prices currently are 10 
to 15¢ a bushel above expected net 
loan values. for new crop wheat at 
harvest time. During recent years 
prices at harvest have declined sub- 
stantially below loan levels. 

Based on previous records a strong 
tendency exists for corn and grain 
sorghum prices to advance during 
spring months. Under present con- 
ditions a slight rise is expected this 
spring. Supplies of feed concentrates 
for the 1954-55 feeding season be- 
ginning Oct. 1, 1954, were estimated 
to be 5% more than the previous 
year and 11% more than the 1943-52 
average. Disappearance of grain sor- 
ghum during the October-December 
quarter was the smallest in eight 
years record. Disappearance of corn 
during the same period was the 
smallest since 1937. This was offset 


500,000-Bu. Elevator 
Completed in Oregon 


PORTLAND, ORE.—aAn extra fast 
construction of concrete wheat ele- 
vators has recently been completed 
on the Willamette River, Portland, 
for Balfour Guthrie’s Interior Ware- 
house Co. 

The 19 bins of the new 500,000 bu. 
elevator reached their height of 120 
feet in 8% days. Work continued day 
and night, placing the cement in slid- 
ing forms and jacking the forms up- 
ward as fast as the cement hardened 
enough to hold. 

The modernization program also in- 
cluded the installation of a new truck 
and trailer dump, new conveyor sys- 
tems and tunnels, renewal of ship- 
loading equipment, improvements in 
sacking, equipment for grains, seeds, 
peas and beans and new equipment 
for washing and cleaning grains. 
Cost of the whole program will be 
less than $1,000,000, according to 
Fergus Williamson, Portland man- 
ager. 
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to some extent by above average 
disappearance of oats and barley. 

The number of grain-consuming 
animal units is up from a year earlier 
with an increase of 16% in the 1954 
fall pig crop compared to the fall 
crop of 1953 and an expected in- 
crease of 5% in the 1955 spring pig 
crop compared to the spring crop 
of 1954. The number of cattle on feed 
in the U.S. on January 1, 1955 was 
8% more than on the corresponding 
date a year earlier. Chicken and tur- 
key numbers are expected to decline 
slightly in 1955 compared to 1954. 

Supplies of feed grain appear to 
be adequate for anticipated needs and 
leave a carryover about equal to the 
record at the beginning of the current 
season. According to a recent U.S. 
Department of Agriculture report, 
farmers intend to increase the acre- 
age of all feed grains this year in 
comparison to 1954. This report did 
not forecast production but indicated 
that if the reported acreage is plant- 
ed and yields are equal to 1949-53 
average, by states, total feed grain 
production would be the _ second 
largest on record. 
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Pittsburgh Flour Club 
Picks Chicago Delegates 


PITTSBURGH The Pittsburgh 
Flour Club held its regular meeting 
March 28 at The Chateau with presi- 
dent Jack McConnell, General Mills, 
Inc., presiding. Alex LaLumia, F. W. 
Stock & Sons, Inc., was accepted as 
a new member. 

The following were appointed to 
handle the Annual Buyer’s Guide: 
Art Edwards, broker, chairman, How- 
ard Baier, Pillsbury Mills, and Fred 
Lang, International Milling Co. Dele- 
gates to the national convention of 
the National Association of Flour 
Distributors were named as follows: 
Fred Lang and Jack McConnell; and 
as alternates: Jake Spagnol, broker, 
Howard Baier, Pillsbury Mills, and 
Ben Peoples, Chas. Koch Co. Bob 
Vickery, International Milling Co., 
was appointed to assist William Gilt- 
enboth with publicity. 
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Minneapolis Meeting On 
Weights Set for April 12 


MINNEAPOLIS—A grain terminal 
weights conference has been sched- 
uled by the Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change for April 12, beginning at 10 
a.m. here. 





The exchange announced that “con- 
tinuing complaints about outturn 
weights, particularly on cars of Com- 
modity Credit Corp. grain, have re- 
sulted in the setting of a general 
meeting.” 

In attendance will be representa- 
tives of terminal and country eleva- 
tors, Minnesota weighmaster depart- 
ment, South Dakota public utilities 
commission, the Farmers Elevator 
Association of South Dakota, com- 
mission merchants, the CCC and rail- 
road companies. 
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TO REBUILD ELEVATOR 
GRANT, NEB.—The Kellogg Grain 
Co. elevator, destroyed by a fire re- 
cently, will be rebuilt, according to 
Floyd Stewart, manager. He said the 


elevator contained about 180,000 bu. 
wheat. 
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USDA Wheat Set-Aside | 
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Move to Halt Price Support Drop 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — Last week the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
boosted the quantity of wheat which 
will be held in the “set-aside” pro- 
vided in the Agricultural Act of 1954 
from the original figure of 400 million 
to 500 million bushels. 

The major effect of this move will 
be to check the decline in the per- 
centage of parity support which will 
be available for wheat for the next 
crop. It has been apparent to_the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture officials 
that unless the set-aside level was 
increased to the maximum amount 
provided in the law, the price sup- 
port level for the 1956 crop would 
automatically drop to around 75% 
of parity. According to reports, this 
decision to increase the set-aside to 
its maximum limit will hold the per- 
cent of parity support available for 
wheat to about the level in effect 
this year. Indications are that the 
1956 support for wheat with a 500 
million bushel set-aside would be 
slightly higher than 80% of parity. 

The set-aside stocks are not in- 
cluded when USDA calculates normal 
supply, necessary to determine the 
level of support available for the 
crop 

No sales of wheat from the set- 
aside can be made for “unrestricted” 
use at less than 105% of the parity 
price. This applies to all disposal 
from the set-aside other than sales, 


barter, donation or transfer unde 
the provisions of the 1954 act. 

The USDA announcement empha- 
sizes the sealing off of these stocks 
from the market place and the prob- 
able constructive manner throug! 
which USDA will later attempt to 
move them into either domestic or 
export markets. However, some trade 
sources relate this step to hold up the 
price support level for wheat for the 
1956 crop to a possible move at 
USDA to try to persuade farmers 
not to reject the wheat marketing 
quota referendum which is due later 
this crop year. 


Feeling on Referendum 

Thus far USDA has made no 
affirmative action to persuade farm- 
ers to vote favorably in the referen- 
dum. While this suspicion exists in 
trade quarters, unofficial information 
from USDA does not reveal any other 
steps in this direction to influence a 
favorable referendum vote on wheat 
marketing quotas. It is pointed out 
that in past years, when crop market- 
ing quota referendum votes were 
pending, farmer agency representa- 
tives worked strenuously to get a 
solid farm vote behind these tests. It 
is doubted here that at this late date 
any well-organized campaign can be 
put to work. 

However, the trade speculation on 
the issue is not without substance 
If marketing quota referendum fails, 
the level of support to cooperators in 
the program could drop to 50% of 





Close Cooperation With County ASC 
Unit Urged in CCC Wheat Take-Over 


WASHINGTON — Close coopera- 
between grain warehousemen 
and the county Agricultural Stabiliza- 
tion and Conservation Committee is 
urged by the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn. in handling Com- 
modity Credit Corp. take-over wheat 
in order to comply with new grain 
sanitation standards being imposed 
by the Food & Drug Administration. 

The GFDNA announcement states 
that it is probable that some wheat 
delivered to the CCC by farmers will 
meet the requirements of grade and 
quality set forth in the loan agree- 
ment, but not meet FDA sanitation 
standards. Wheat may not be sold 
for human food if it contains more 
than two rodent pellets per liquid 
pint of grain, or if it contains two 
percent or more weevil damaged 
kernels, 

Warehousemen were told to co- 
operate closely with the county ASC 
committee if the wheat is clearly 
below sanitation standards, or “even 
if it seems to be on the line.” By 
keeping the committee informed, 
warehousemen need not hesitate to 
handle the questionable wheat, or 
issue a storage receipt for it, the 
GFDNA announcement said. 

The announcement states: 


The warehouseman scill must note 
the wrade and other factors, but now 
is asked, in addition, to determine 
whether the wheat (1) is clearly 
within the sanitation standards and 
fit for shipment as human food, or 
(2) is below the sanitation standard 
set by the FDA and can be shipped 
and used only as feed, or (3) is so 


tion 


close to the line between the above 
two that the warehouseman cannot 
make a sure estimate. Wheat that 
clearly has so many rodent pellets 
or sO many weevil-cut kernels that 
it cannot make the FDA standard, 
and wheat which is on the border- 
line, should be reported promptly to 
the county ASC committee. 

Where the warehouseman is un- 
willing to take wheat of very low 
sanitation quality into his elevator, 
or where he has no available bin 
where such wheat could be held, if 
it is clearly below standard, he is 
urged to work closely with the county 
committee and the producer-borrower 
to see that the grain is promptly 
moved to CCC bins, or is track-loaded, 
or otherwise satisfactorily handled. 


If the warehouseman takes the 
grain into his house and issues a 


storage ticket, he will not be held 
liable to CCC if the grain later does 
not meet sanitation standards, and 
if the warehouseman has used every 
reasonable means to insure that the 
wheat is not further contaminated 
in his house. “It would be contrary 
to the policy of the FDA to prosecute 
warehousemen for introducing con- 
taminated wheat into interstate com- 
merce under circumstances such as 
are outlined herein,” according to an 
FDA report. 

If the warehouseman takes in 
wheat of low sanitary quality and is- 
sues a warehouse receipt on it, he 
probably will have a chance later to 
buy it in, although when so buying 
he would have to be sure that the 
wheat then goes only into non-food 
use. 


rity support unless the secretary 

termined to use his discretion and 

‘ a higher level of support for that 

op. 

Responsible policy officials within 

1e USDA said that they did not fear 

sharp price drop for wheat if the 

ferendum failed to pass. They see 

stabilizing of wheat prices at about 
70% of parity if the government 
were to seal off its entire stocks of 
vheat from the market—in other 
words, to withdraw all its wheat from 
the market until the domestic and 

orld prices of wheat stabilized. That 
stabilization level was estimated at 
ipproximately 70% of parity. 

Even without any further push 
from USDA, farmers are considered 
more likely to support a marketing 
juota referendum at a support level 
of higher than 80% of parity than 
the 75% support which probably 
would prevail had not the set-aside 
evel been increased. 
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Plans Completed for 


New Venezuelan Mill 


CARACAS — Construction of the 
proposed flour mill at Puerto Cabello, 
Venezuela, is expected to start early 
in April. Sponsors of the project in- 
clude the Swedish investment firm of 
C. Bert Lilja & Co., which controls 
Sweden’s largest flour milling group. 
Associated with the Lilja organiza- 
tion is Axel Wenner-Gren whose name 
has been mentioned in previous re- 
ports concerning proposals to build 
flour milling facilities in Venezuela. 


(The Northwestern Miller, Jan. 25, 
page 13.) 
A local company, La _ Sociedad 


Anonima Mariners Industrial Ven- 
zolana, has been formed with a cap- 
ital equivalent to more than $1 mil- 
ion. Reports also indicate that ma- 
chinery has been ordered from Switz- 
erland at a cost of about $475,000. 

The capacity of the new plant is 
estimated at 750,000 sacks a year. 
Venezuela is currently importing 
about 3 million sacks flour annually, 
which means that the new produc- 
tion will bite into the trade worked 
by the U.S. and Canada, the chief 
suppliers. 

In accordance with an agreement 
signed with the U.S. Aug. 28, 1952, 
Venezuela limits the duty on im- 
ported flour to 4 centimos kilogram. 
However, the same agreement stipu- 
lated that on Aug. 28, 1955, the duty 
could be raised to 15 centimos kilo- 
gram. There is no indication whether 
the Venezuelan authorities will take 
advantage of this provision but trade 
opinion is that it will do so in order 
to afford some measure of protection 
to the new mill. 





GRAIN CARLOADINGS UP 


NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y.—Carload- 
ings of grain in the Great Lakes area 
during the second quarter of the cur- 
rent year are 41,258, compared with 
39,901 in the same period a year 
ago, according to a report by the 
Great Lakes Regional Advisory Board 
at its meeting here. Carloadings of 
flour and mill products for the sec- 
ond quarter this year are estimated 
at 58,539, compared with 51,233 in 
the same period last year. 
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Innocent Buyers 


Of CCC Grain to 
Be Protected 


WASHINGTON—A bill, HR 1831, 
to protect innocent purchasers of con- 
verted Commodity Credit Corp. grain 
has been approved by the House of 
Representatives. It has been referred 
to the Senate but it is not yet known 
whether hearings will be held. The 
earliest date for such hearings is 
the middle of April because both 
House and Senate will be in recess 
over the Easter period. 

The implications of the bill to the 
grain trade are described as impor- 
tant by observers. The Department 
of Agriculture recently reported to 
the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture that at Jan. 1, 1955, it had re- 
ferred to the Department of Justice 
268 warehouse shortage cases in- 
vo'ving grain and other fungible 
commodities owned by or pledged to 
CCC. In about 37 involving 
496 known purchasers, the amounts 
which may be recovered from the 
warehousemen and their sureties are 
insufficient to cover the value of the 
commodities wrongfully sold by ware- 
housemen. Therefore, USDA point- 
ed out, any further recoveries by the 
government must be made from the 
purchasers 

The department, amplifying its 
statement, said that after giving 
credit for the amounts recovered and 
anticipated recoveries from ware- 
housemen and their sureties, the ag- 
gregate potential liability of these 
purchasers is estimated at $3.5 mil- 
lion. USDA added that in 12 of the 


37 warehouse cases, a total of 56 
136 purchas- 


cases, 


separate suits against 
er-defendants has been filed by the 
justice department. 

What the legislation means, in ef- 
fect, is that an innocent purchaser 
will be offered an opportunity to 
prove his innocence. 
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Pillsbury Will Close 


Louisville Feed Plant 
MINNEAPOLIS — Pillsbury Mills, 

Inc., announced last week that it is 

closing its feed manufacturing divi- 


sion in Louisville and will transfer 
production to four other Pillsbury 
plants. 

Dean McNeal, vice president in 


charge of feed operations, said the 
move is aimed at improving the com- 
petitive position of the company. 

The Louisville plant, acquired by 
Pillsbury in 1951 through the com- 
pany’s merger with Ballard & Ballard 
Co., was built in 1948. 

Changes in agricultural practices, 
including the production of more 
grain in the Southeast area served 
by the plant, was one of the con- 
siderations in making the decision to 
close the plant, Mr. McNeal said. 
Also, lower water freight rates avail- 
able to mills elsewhere in the trade 
area as compared with freight costs 
in operating the Louisville plant put 
its operations at a cost disadvantage, 
he said. 

Pillsbury will serve customers in 
the Scutheast from its plants at 
Gainesville, Ca.; Nashville, Tenn.; 
Lima, Ohio, and Clinton, Iowa. 

The plant will not be dismantled, 
and it is possible its facilities will be 
used in other ways following en- 


gineering studies now under way, of- 
ficials said. Pillsbury will maintain a 
2,000-ton warehouse at Louisville to 
serve the immediate trade area. 
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DIET FEATURED 


CHICAGO—The March 15 issue of 
Vogue magazine has a lengthy dis- 
cussion of reducing diets, based on 
studies at Rockefeller Institute of 
Medical Research, New York City, 
according to the Bakers of America 
Program, which says the article is a 
sound medical study and emphasizes 
that people who want to reduce can 
have unlimited butter, jelly, sugar, 
bread, cake for dessert. Diets include 
four or six slices of bread daily. 





Sales Clinic Planned by 
Self-Rising Flour Group 


NASHVILLE, TENN. — The Self- 
Rising Flour Institute will use the 
afternoon session of its annual meet- 
ing, to be held at the Peabody Hotel, 
Memphis, April 22, as a sales clinic. 

Explaining the project Allen R. 
Cornelius, secretary, stated that the 
clinic, headed by Thomas White, sales 
manager, Alabama Flour Mills, De- 
catur as moderator, will try to find 
the reason why wholesale grocers and 
their salesmen have lost their “ap- 
petites” for selling family flour, and 
by that token, self-rising flour. 

Milton J. Buhler, Buhler (Kansas) 
Mill & Elevator Co., will attempt to 
diagnose the trouble with wholesale 
grocery salesmen and V. H. Engel- 
hard, Pillsbury-Ballard, Louisville, 
will draw the line of demarcation 
between sound and ridiculous mer- 
chandising. John Hay, United Grocery 


Co., Inc., Lexington, will give the 
wholesale grocer’s point of view. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 








New Grain Cargo Ship 
Loads Oats for Turkey 


NEW YORK The Transnorthern 


Shipping Corp. put its recently ac- 
quired tanker “Transnorthern’” into 
the grain-carrying trade with an 
initial cargo of 707,084 bu. oats 


destined for Turkey. 

The ship left Norfolk, Va., March 
27 for Turkey after loading 344,509 
bu. oats at Baltimore and 362,584 bu 
at Norfolk. 

The 24-year-old tanker was form- 
erly part of Sun Oil Co.’s motorship 
fleet and was previously named 
“Northern Sun.” It was renamed by 
Transnorthern Shipping Corp. and the 
tanks were thoroughly cleaned in 
preparation for grain transport. 

Transnorthern is a new firm and 
the “Transnorthern’s” trip to Turkey 
is the firm’s first venture into the 
grain-carrying trade. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Bernard H. Pepper 
Transfers to FMA Offices 


KANSAS CITY — The transfer of 
Bernard H. Pepper, sales manager of 
the Valier & Spies division of Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., to the general 
offices at Kansas City has been an- 
nounced by M. F. Mulroy, president 
of the milling company. 

Mr. Pepper has served as sales 
manager of the Valier & Spies division 
at St. Louis since February, 1954, 
and will continue in this capacity at 
Kansas City. The transfer was effec- 
tive April 1. 

Mr. Pepper 


has been associated 


with the sales department of Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., since 1947. 
He attended the University of Mis- 
souri and lettered in football in 1941, 
1942 and 1946. He was a Big Six all- 
star tackle in 1942. 
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B. A. Eckhart Begins 


Bulk Truck Service 


CHICAGO — The B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., Chicago, delivered its 
first load of flour in a new bulk trailer 
truck April 1. Thomas R. Coyne, 
president of the firm, announced that 
the shipment—40,000 lbs.—went to 
the Schulze & Burch Biscuit Co., Chi- 
cago. It was loaded and delivered the 
same day. 

Eckhart has been laying the 
groundwork for bulk truck shipments 
for some time. The firm is using a 
bulk flour truck trailer, leased from 
the Willett Truck Leasing Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Information released at the time 
of the demonstrations indicates that 
the trailer, the largest built to date, 
can be used to advantage with capac- 
ity loads in several states. Usually 
bulk flour trailers are economically 
practical up to a distance of 200 miles 
from the flour mill or rail terminal 
transfer point to the bakery plant. 
It is estimated that bulk trailer de- 
liveries can be practical for bakers 
who consume 800 sacks a week or 
more. It is said that bakers set up 
to receive this type of shipment can 
save as much as 30¢ sack, with labor 
and sanitation the important factors 
in cost reductions. 

Mr. Coyne said that Eckhart will 
limit its deliveries at the start to 
metropolitan Chicago, but will ex- 
pand the radius of deliveries as long 
as it is practical and as bakers pre- 
pare for bulk truck de'ivery. The bulk 
truck, Mr. Coyne said, is loaded on a 
truck scale. A limiting factor is that 
the truck is designed for flour, and 
while it can deliver loaded, it must 
return empty. 

Eckhart has been shipping in bulk 
railway cars for more than a year. . 
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Validity of Wheat Board 


Act Tested in Canada 


WINNIPEG—Justice Ralph May- 
bank in court of Queen’s bench here 
March 30 reserved judgment in a case 
brought against the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Co. to test the validity of 
the Canadian Wheat Board Act. At 
the end of the three days of hearings 
Justice Maybank requested counsel 
engaged in the case to submit writ- 
ten argument and said it would be 
some time before his judgment would 
be handed down. 

Whatever the decision the whole 
matter is expected to go to the Su- 
preme Court on appeal. 

The case involves a complaint by a 
British Columbia turkey farmer, S. F. 
Murphy, who is suing C.P.R. for re- 
fusal to accept for delivery from Win- 
nipeg to Princeton, B.C., one bushel 
each of wheat. oats and barley on 
which freight charges were tendered. 
The railway claims it refused the 
shipment because there was no wheat 
board order covering it. 

Lawyers representing Mr. Murphy 
contend that The Canadian Wheat 
Board Act is unconstitutional because 
the board collects a “tax” from per- 
sons desiring to buy grain for trans- 
port from one province to another. 
They also claim the act is unconstitu- 
tior.al under section 121 of the British 
North America Act which says all 
articles of growth, produce or manu- 
facture of any of the provinces shall 
be admitted free into each of the 
other provinces. Counsel said the fed- 
eral government could not encroach 
on those powers granted to the prov- 
inces except in the event of a national 
emergency. The constitution contains 
no clause which permits the federal 
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USDA Issues Wheat Purchase 
Authorities to Peru, Chile 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
the issue of authorizations to Peru 
and Chile to finance the purchase of 
wheat or flour or both. The authority 
granted to Chile is the second in re- 
cent months. (The Northwestern 
Miller Feb. 8, page 12.) 

The value of the Peruvian author- 
ization is set at $3.02 million worth, 
equivalent to 1,650,307 bu., basis hard 
winter wheat, of soft white, western 
white, dark hard winter, hard winter, 
and/or yellow hard winter wheat, 
grade U.S. No. 2 or better and meet- 
ing the specifications laid down by 
the department. Wheat flour may 
be included, if required. 

In the case of wheat USDA spells 
out the specifications in the follow- 
ing terms: 

(a) Soft white wheat and/or west- 
ern white wheat, grade U.S. No. 2 or 
better of not less than 59 Ib. test 
weight, not more than 2% total dam- 
aged kernels, not more than 1% to- 
tal foreign material of which not 
more than .5% may be matter except 
other grains, not more than 5% 
wheat of other classes, not more than 
13% moisture, and not more than 
3% of shrunken and/or broken ker- 
nels of grain and other matter as 
described in the Official Grain 
Standards of the United States for 
Class VI—White Wheat. 

(b) Dark hard winter wheat, hard 
winter wheat, and/or yellow hard 
winter wheat, grade U.S. No. 2 or 
better, having not less than 12% 
protein content by U.S. test (except 
that this protein requirement shall 
not apply to yellow hard winter 
wheat), not less than 59 lb. test 
weight, not more than 2% total dam- 
aged kernels, not more than 1% to- 
tal foreign material of which not 
more than .5% may be matter except 
other grains, not more than 5% 
wheat of other classes, nor more than 
13% moisture, and not more than 
3% of shrunken and/or kernels of 
grain and other matter as described 
in the Official Grain Standards of the 
United States for Class IV—Hard 
Red Winter Wheat. 

The Chilean authorization is valued 
at $2.2, equivalent to 1,202,180 bu, 
basis hard winter wheat, with the 
spec‘fications and other conditions 
similar to those quoted in the case 
of Peru. 


USDA points out that the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. is in a position 
to sell to suppliers wheat meeting the 
specifications except that CCC can- 
not assure delivery of wheat con- 
taining less than 3% of shrunken 
and broken kernels and other mat- 
ter as laid down in the conditions. 
Suppliers who intend to export wheat 
purchased from CCC may, therefore, 
find it necessary to have such wheat 
screened. 

In the case of Peru sales contracts 
between suppliers and importers may 
be made beginning April 7 and end- 
ing June 15. In the case of Chile 
the operative dates are April 5 and 
May 31, respectively. The Peruvian 
purchases will be made by the pri- 
vate importing trade; those for Chile 
will be made under the supervision 
of the Chilean Ministry of Economy. 

In both cases at least 50% of the 
tonnage of the wheat or flour pur- 
chased under the authorizations must 
be transported in privately owned 
U.S. flag commercial vessels, USDA 
states. 

A new departure is USDA’s deci- 
sion to set tailored specifications for 
wheat to be shipped to Peru and 
Chile. It is believed that this action 
has been taken on the basis of re- 
ports made by Foreign Agricultural 
Service representatives as a result 
of their visits to overseas grain mar- 
kets. Grain trade sources comment 
that these additional grade qualifica- 
tions might have the effect of slowing 
up exports and might ultimately lead 
the U.S. into a position where it had 
to tailor each and every export sale 
to meet increasingly rigid require- 
ments. 

On a previous occasion, when the 
matter of wheat export quality was 
raised, the grain trade’s representa- 
tives informed USDA that it could 
sell for export against any specifi- 
cation a foreign buyer required, pro- 
vided he was prepared to pay for the 
quality specified. Responsible grain 
trade leaders have consistently held 
that the majority of overseas buyers 
understand US. grade standards and 
buy basically on price. It follows that 
they obtain exactly what they pay 
for, trade observers say. Doubt is 
expressed whether any refinement of 
grades along the lines that FAS of- 
ficials now contemplate will substan- 
tially increase U.S. export business. 





government to encroach on the civil 
rights of an individual to take, sell 
or deliver grain as he sees fit, the 
lawyer said. 

H. B. Monk, Q.C., federal govern- 
ment counsel said orderly marketing 
was the only reason for restrictions 
placed on the sale and movement of 
grain by the Canadian Wheat Board. 
Failure of the method of marketing 
would result in congested elevators 
and would allow grain which could 
be purchased at distress prices to 
come onto the market in competition 
with other grain. 

Mr. Monk submitted that sections 
91 and 92 of the BNA act invest in 
the parliament of Canada the general 
authority to make laws for good order 
and suggested that this power ex- 
tended to all matters not assigned 
exclusively to the provinces. He 
pointed out that the government has 
the power to enact the Wheat Board 
Act and said that the fact that some 
people did not like the system set up 
by that legislation did not make the 
legislation invalid. 


Louisville & Nashville 


Rail Strike Continues 


LOUISVILLE—The three-week-old 
strike on the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad and controlled lines con- 
tinues with no real evidence of a 
solution being approached. 

Although hampered in making ship- 
ments, several feed plants and flour 
mills continue in operation and are 
making shipments by truck and by 
use of the Louisville & Nashville’s 
facilities in charge of supervisory 
crews. The strike by non-operating 
employees of the railroad is over em- 
ployee benefits. Operating employees 
have generally been observing the 
non-Operators’ picket lines but there 
are reports of some operating work- 
ers being back on their jobs. 

BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF Lire—— 
100,000-BU. ADDITION 

POLK, NEB.—The Farmers Coop- 
erative Grain Assn., Polk, Neb., has 
approved plans for construction of a 
100,000-bu. elevator. 
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THE NORTHW! 


Flour Business Checked 
As Wheat Values Drop 


Very little change developed in the 
flour sales pattern last week, with 
volume in all areas holding closely to 
the levels of the previous period. 
Easiness in wheat markets  con- 
tributed to a more-or-less indifferent 
attitude on the part of buyers, and 
sales were confined to fill-in needs of 
bakers. 

Sales by spring wheat mills aver- 
aged 53% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 64% the previous week. 
In the Southwest, sales averaged 20% 
of capacity, compared with 18% the 
week before, while in the central 
states sales were estimated at around 
35 to 40% of capacity. 

Market developments provided lit- 
tle incentive for consideration of 
long-term buying, as both wheat fu- 
tures and cash wheat premiums soft- 
ened. A number of bakers have April 
and some May needs purchased. Thus, 
buying was mostly in single cars, in- 
cluding price-date-of-shipment trans- 
actions. 

Family flour business also was 
quiet. Seattered export inquiry was 
reported, and Norway bought some 
clear flour. The United Nations relief 
agency asked for bids to be con- 
sidered April 14 for 46,000 tons of 
1% ash flour for shipment to Medi- 
terranean ports from June through 
November. In the past U.S. mills 
have not participated widely in this 
U.N. buying. 

U.S. flour production averaged 92% 
of five-day capacity, the same per- 
centage as the week before and 
higher than the 87% figure recorded 
a year ago. Increases at Buffalo mills 
offset declines in the central states 
and the Pacific Northwest, while out- 
put was about unchanged in other 
milling centers. (See tables on page 


15.) 
Northwest 


Minneapolis: Flour sales last week 
were at about the same level as in 
recent weeks, with volume averaging 
51% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 53% the week before and 83% 
a year ago. 

Most buyers were content to wait 
for further market developments be- 
fore making commitments for for- 
ward requirements, and the few sales 
that were made were in small lots 
to take care of scattered fill-in needs. 
With prices slipping most of the 
week, buyers were more reluctant 
than previously to discuss extension 
of contracts. 

A good share of the trade that uses 
spring wheat flour has sufficient flour 
purchased for April needs, and many 
also have part of May needs filled. 

Both premiums and futures were 
easier during the week, and quota- 
tions on flour were off about 7¢ sack. 
Further declines occurred early this 
week. There is still a good possibility 
of shortages of milling wheat de- 
veloping before new crop supplies 
become available, but for the time 
being flour buyers are showing little 
concern over the prospect. 

Family flour business was season- 
ally quiet. Clears were somewhat 
softer, although fairly good demand 
was reported for better grades. 

Flour production at Minneapolis av- 
eraged 93% of capacity last week, 
the same as in the previous week. 
For the entire Northwest, output av- 
eraged 85% of capacity—also un- 
changed from the week before. Year- 
ago production averages were, re- 
spectively, 96% and 89% of capacity. 


Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 114% of capacity, compared 
with 90% the previous week and 94% 
a year ago. 

Quotations April 1, 100-Ib. cottons 
carlots: Standard patent $6.58, short 
patent $6.68, high gluten $7.12@7 13 
family flour $7.85, first clear $6@ 
6.28, whole wheat $6.38@6.58. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Inquiry for flour was 
somewhat improved last week, but 
actual sales in the Southwest held 
to recent minimum levels. Total vol- 
ume of business was only 20% of 
capacity, against 18% in the previous 
week and 30% a year ago. 

With the bakery trade coming 
closer to exhaustion of existing con- 
tracts, there was a slightiy better 
inquiry for flour last week, but the 
resulting sales were far below the av- 
erage. There was some fill-in pur- 
chasing of small lots for nearby ship- 
ment. No actual bookings were re- 
ported. Many bakers still have 30 to 
45 days’ supply of flour on hand, and 
with prices still rather high com- 
pared with the basis at which this 
was bought there is little desire to 
make new purchases. Some sales of 
several thousand sacks each were re- 
ported earlier in the week, and during 
the remainder of the period it was 
mostly single or two-car orders or 
price-date-of-shipment. 

Family flour demand also was 
rather moderate, and interest in pur- 
chasing cookie and cake flour was 
only fair. Export demand was limited, 
with only scattered inquiry, some 
from Norway. On March 31 Norway 
bought a few lots of .7% ash clears 
UNICEF sent out invitations to mills 
to bid April 14 for about 46,000 tons 
of 1% ash clears for shipment Medi- 
terranean ports June through No- 
vember. U.S. participation in this 
business has not been too extensive 
in recent go-arounds. 

Quotations, April 1, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $6.10@6.15, standard 
95% patent $6@6.05, straight $5.95@ 
6, established brands of family flour 
$6.40@7.70, first clears $4.95@5.30, 


second clears $4.85@4.90, 1% ash 
clears or higher $4.60@4.75. 
Wichita: Mills operated 4% days 


‘ERN MILLER 


capacity last week. Sales aver- 
red 20%, compared with 28% the 
eceding week and 28% a year ago. 

‘ices April 1 were unchanged to 

‘ lower, compared with the previ- 

is week. 

Hutchinson: Flour prices were un- 

1anged at Hutchinson mills the 
past week after showing strength dur- 

ig the week. A decline came on 

.pril 1. Business was slack with 

ules limited to single carlots, most- 

y on p.d.s. basis. Family sales were 

lso light. Operations were 4% to 4 
days with outlook for the coming 
week at better than four days. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City, April 2: 
Hard winter family short patent, in 
cottons, enriched, $6.60@6.70; bakers’ 
short patent, in papers, $6@6.05; 
standard $5.90@5.95. 

Texas: The flour business last week 
continued at a very low ebb, sales 
amounting to only 15% to 20% of 
capacity in small lots, family and 
bakers, with a little export to West 
Indies. Running time was three to 
four days. Most buyers are probably 
covered through April so that there 
is little business ahead before the 
new crop. Prices of family flour were 
unchanged, bakers were a shade high- 
er and clears a shade lower, com- 
pared to the previous week. Quota- 
tions, 100s, cottons, April 1: Extra 
high patent family $7@7.50, standard 
bakers, unenriched $6.50@6.60, first 
clears, unenriched $5.30@5.40, deliv- 
ered TCP. 

Oklahoma City: Trading was 
classed as “fair” and operations 
slightly below normal last week. 
Prices closed unchanged on family 
flour and 20¢ stronger on bakery. 
Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 
points, April 2: Carlots, family short 
patent $6.80@7.20 standard patent 
$6.30@6.50; bakers’ unenriched short 
patent $6.65@6.85, standard patent 
$6.55@6.75, straight grade $6.50@G 
6.60. Truck lots 20@50¢ higher on all 
grades. 

Salina: Demand was slow for flour 
the past week with prices about 4¢ 
sack higher than the previous week. 
Shipping directions were draggy. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour business continued 
to lag in the central states during 
the week ending April 2, with all 
classes of flour meeting an extremely 
slow demand. Total sales were esti- 
mated at around 35 to 40% of five- 
day milling capacity. Many mills were 
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No Change Apparent in Dull Durum 


Blend Trade; Prices 


Sales of durum granular blends 
and othef blended durum products 
were very light again last week, 
marking a continuation of the sea- 
sonal adjustment to anticipated light- 
er macaroni and noodle product de- 
mand. 

Manufacturers of these products 
have been quite indifferent to book- 
ing additional supplies until stocks 
built up during the Lenten period ap- 
proach depletion and more orders 
start to come in. Also, the nearness 
of warmer weather acts as a brake 
on durum granular demand. 

Price developments were rather 
unimportant in view of the dullness 
in trade. Durum wheat held at a top 
of $4 bu., with receipts very limited, 
and hard wheats used for blending 
were somewhat easier. Durum gran- 
ular blends were quoted unchanged 
at $7.25@7.30 cwt., bulk, Minneapolis. 


Hold Steady 


Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis April 1 were as follows: 


CO ID. cocccccccccceressccesseses $3.85 @4.00 
OD ID, cosccesag iis twes owessceene 3.80@3.95 
BS TR. cece ncn csise cacevcccccs .. 3.75@3.90 
BT UD. ccccccccccevewcsessesences 3.70@3.85 
ID. wcccccsccceccrdecccessesss 3.65 @3.80 

ID. ceccccccesscscctevesescoes 3.55 @3.70 

Se Sere, ee Oe 3.45 @3.60 

SUD. ccccccccctcecscvcnsccseses 3.35 @3.50 

ID. sedcsevccccccscescoscsescs 3.25@ 3.40 

Tere Ty te eT Ce Ee 3.10 @3.30 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. du:-um 
capacity, in sacks, based on five-day week: 


5-day wk. Wkly. % 
ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 

Mar, 28-April 1... 168,500 124,888 74 
Previous week .... 168,500 *136,319 81 
Tear G86 ssi cases 168,500 166,803 98 


Crop year 
production 
6,250,497 
6,669,726 


July 1, 1954-April 1, 
July 1, 1953-April 2, 
*Revised, 


1955.... 
1954......+. 


April 5, 1955 


Burst of Demand 
Lifts Shorts; 


Bran Interest Lags 


A sudden demand for shorts spurt- 
ed prices of this product at Kansas 
City, while bran remained in limited 
demand. Thus, the price spread was 
widened considerably. Lighter-than- 
usual formula feed business for this 
time of the year kept millfeed de- 
mand generally rather light in the 
Chicago and Minneapolis markets. 


Demand for formula feed was 
steady to slightly improved in the 
Southwest last week. On the average 
it still was not of a volume that is 
expected at this time of the year, 
but the industry was showing signs 
of rising above the sluggishness which 
has been apparent during much of 
the new year. 

Failing again to add much to the 
volume of business was chick feed. 
Smaller farm flocks are not being 
put in yet in any appreciable num- 
bers, and the somewhat general dis- 
couragement of this type of feeding 
operation in the area is rather ob- 
vious at the present time. More com- 
mercial-type laying operations and 
broiler production are in fairly good 
shape now, with satisfactory feeding 
ratios. Egg prices are at good levels 
and broiler returns have been high. 
The recent declines in feed costs have 
been good news to these operators. 

A few orders for range cattle feed 
were reported last week as final cold 
waves of the season were making 
their appearance in the grasslands. 
Drouth feed demand _ continues, 
though it is less of a factor each 
week. 

Formula feed demand showed some 
scattered improvement in the North- 
west last week, although the general 
level of business held to a volume 
well belcw that of a year ago. 


Turkey feeds have started to move 
in increased amounts, and indications 
are that this business will shortly 
account for large tonnage. Also, baby 
pig starters are in good demand for 
most manufacturers. Dairy feed 
volume remains fair to slow. 


Sales of chick starter feeds are ex- 
panding only slowly, and some furth- 
er discouraging reports of light de- 
mand for new chicks were circulated. 
According to one report, the number 
of eggs in incubators in late March 
was less than half the number of a 
year ago. This information was not 
verified by official hatchery produc- 
tion reports, however. 

Further declines in egg prices have 
not been encouraging to flock-owners, 
and feed men are doubtful of pros- 
pects for the volume of chick starter 
business approaching last year’s vol- 
ume. It is still possible, however, that 
a late hatch will help offset the very 
slow start this year as compared with 
last year. 

Ingredient prices slipped some 
more, making prospects for better 
feeding ratios more promising. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 46,995 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week 
compared with an output of 45,596 in 
the previous week and 45,598 in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Crop year production to date totaled 
1,924,832 tons as compared with 1,- 
829,424 tons in the corresponding 
period a year ago. 
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Wheat Futures and Premiums 
Decline; Market Attention 
Focused on Weather News 


Wheat futures declined in the week 
ending April 4, and cash wheat pre- 
miums also weakened, with market 
opinion apparently not influenced 
much by statistical information that 
points to tightness in free wheat be- 
fore new crop supplies are available. 
On March 31, the loan deadline on 
1954 wheat, another huge quantity 
of wheat was added to the govern- 
ment’s already bulging inventory- 
more than 400 million bushels, ac- 
cording to trade estimates. Market 
attention was focused to a consid- 
erable degree on crop and weather 
developments last week. Some of the 
best rains in months occurred in 
parts of the Southwest, but later 
reports of dust storms emphasized 
that the over-all situation is doubtful. 
The Kansas City May contract lost 
some of its premium over new crop 
deliveries, registering a drop of 5142¢ 
for the week. Distant deliveries there 
were down 2%¢ bu., and declines at 
Chicago ranged %@2%¢ bu. Minne- 
apolis futures dropped 3¢ and 3%¢ bu. 


Closing prices for wheat futures 
April 4 were: Chicago—May $2.11% 


“@%%, July $1.96%, September $1.97% 
@5,, December $2.00142; Minneapo- 
lis—May $2.40, July $2.28%; Kansas 
City—May $2.22% @%, Juiy $2.02%, 
September $2.04. 
More in CCC Inventory 

Current estimates based on US. 
Department of Agriculture reports 
indicate that at the close of the crop 
year USDA will own or control near- 
ly 875 million bushels of wheat. The 
agency reported this week that as of 
the end of February it had under 
loan or in its inventory 1.1 billion 
bushels. Reports on exports and esti- 
mates of domestic disappearance re- 
veal that if exports reach 250 mil- 
lion bushels the Commodity Credit 
Corp. will hold practically the entire 
estimated carryover. 


The Commodity Credit Corp. has 
been authorized to consolidate and 
rotate CCC-owned stocks of wheat 


by selling its wheat and repurchas- 
ing equivalent quantities. In consoli- 
dating stocks, the CCC will sell wheat 
at prevailing market prices where 
located at country or inland stor- 
age points and offset such sales by 
purchasing wheat of equal quantity 
or value at terminal or port loca- 
tions where it can be more readily 
moved into use. Rotation of the wheat 
inventory where needed because of 
age, questionable storability or oth- 
er reasons will be carried out in a 
similar manner, by selling and buy- 
ing equivalent quantities of wheat. 
An additional 100 million bushels of 
CCC wheat stocks has been “set- 
aside” under the provisions of the 
Aericultural Act of 1954. The addi- 
tion brings the total of wheat set- 
aside to 500 million bushels, the 
maximum authorized. 

Wheat included in the set-aside is 
not counted in computing price sup- 
port levels. 

The action in regard to rotating 
and consolidating CCC-owned wheat 
was a move that had been under 
consideration for some time. It is be- 
lieved that the activity will not be 
extensive, although grain men regard 
it as a step toward getting the gov- 
ernment out of the grain business. 

Wheat receipts at the primary mar- 
kets for the week ended March 31 





totaled 5.6 million bushels, compared 
with 7 million bushels the previous 
week and 4.1 million for the com- 
parable week a year ago. Minneapolis 
receipts totaled 1,873 cars of all 
classes of wheat for the week; Du- 
luth received 1,009 cars. More than 
one half of the Minneapolis receipts 
were for CCC account. 


Premiums on 13% and less protein 
declined 2¢ for the week, and higher 
proteins were quoted 1¢ bu. lower. 
On April 1 ordinary No. 1 dark 
northern spring or No. 1 northern 
spring wheat was quoted at 7@11¢ 
over May, 12% protein 10@16¢ over, 
13% protein 13@21¢ over, 14% pro- 
tein 19@27¢ over, 15% protein 28@ 
36¢ over, 16% protein 44@52¢ over. 
These ranges were based on 58-Ib. 
test weight, with 2¢ premium for 
each pound over 58 lb. Discounts were 
3@5¢ for each pound under 58 Ib., 
down to 50 Ib. The average protein 
of the hard red spring wheat, tested 
during the week, was 12.72%, durum 
10.98%. Durum prices were un- 
changed during the week. (See table 
on page 14.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis April 1 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premium and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 


Ordinary . o 9 es . 
© Protein 

* Protein 
© Protein 
® Protein 
> Protein 
© Protein 





Protein premium for 
a 
70+ 
Test Weight Premium and Discount Seale 
60 Ib, 


over 16%, 1¢ 


each 


db Rca phe bid 2 thle wl a 4¢ premium 
nt Sh re 2¢ premium 
Ib. ye - as 3¢ discount 
ED. 20ccgdnonrss ‘ , . 8¢ discount 
BD. ceece oeee 13¢ discount 
_ ee eee © ou P 18¢ discount 
Dk... o9-080.ecen . os . 23¢ discount 
I. 0 0¥'s} RSS ‘ . 28¢ discount 
: strsace hare 33¢ discount 
BDe) st ntecasves 38¢ discount 


Under 50 Ib. 5@6¢ each pound lower 
Other Discounts 

Damage—% @1¢ each 1%. 

Moisture—l¢ each 4% on 14 to 14%% 
moisture and 2¢ each 4% over 14%%. 

Spinkcota—%8¢ bu. less. 

Pressure Off 

The pressure was off ordinary and 
less desirable offerings of wheat at 
Kansas City, creating a decline of 3¢ 
in premiums during the past week. 
At the same time the basic May 
future was depressed as much as 
414¢. The result was a rather defi- 
nite, general break in wheat prices. 
Extreme declines were taken by the 
low end of premium ranges, as pre- 
miums for desirable milling wheats 
were steady. For example, 12.5% pro- 
tein No. 1 dark and hard held to 39¢ 
over May and 14% remained at 45¢ 
over. Meanwhile, ordinary No. 1 
dropped 3¢ to 17¢ over on April 4, 
and the low end of 12.57 fell off 2¢ 
to 21¢ over. A similar drop was re- 
corded by other bottom-side protein 
categories. Milling wheat remained 
scarce, and total receipts also were 
lower at Kansas City. The total was 
537 cars last week, against 785 in 
the previous week and. 486 a year 
ago. The May future opened last week 
at $2.26, hit a high of $2.27% on 
March 30 and closed at $2.22% on 
April 4. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas,City April 1 
is shown in the accompanying table: 





CURRENT FiouR PRODUCTION 


* * * * * 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently in The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 











Mar. 28 Mar. 29 Mar. 30 Mar. 31 
April 1, *Previous April 2 April 3 April 4 
1955 week 1954 1953 1952 
Northwest ‘ 610,643 611,410 656.054 670,987 627.408 
Southwest 1,208,846 1,198,124 1,102,997 958,355 1,134,211 
Buffalo ; 505,090 755 519,70 h {88,582 
Central and Southeast 2 $94,932 169 264 
North Pacific Coast 76 278,981 75,908 
Totals ‘ 3,134,627 3,052,670 > 854,608 995,37 
Percentage of total U.S. output 75 75 75 76 
*Revised. 
Crop year flour production 
--Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week : July 1 to 
Mar. 28- Mar. 29 Mar. 30 Mar. 31 
Aprill, Previous April 2 April 3, April 4 April 1 Aprile 
1955 week 1954 1953 1952 1955 1954 
Northwest .. 86 85 89 81 76 26,350,883 7,338,541 
Southwest .. 93 92 84 72 83 $8,447,003 16,471, 606 
Buffalo < 106 94 113 99 lure 21,124,271 0,230,050 
Central and 8. E 76 81 73 77 70 21,428,114 20,341,319 
N. Pacific Coast &9 95 80 69 76 11,882,273 10.762.73 
Totals... . 92 92 87 77 81 129,232,544 126,144,208 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac 5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
Mar April 1 262.842 94 Mar. 28-April 1 216,762 93 
~ 200 ye otek F di pes- + Previous week #216,794 93 
7 s week 4 Year ago . 244,325 96 
Seas | ae ‘gs 54 Two years ago 258,022 91 
Two years ago .. . 67 4 
. Five-year average 88 
Five-year average $1 7" , 
+ ° Ten-year average ‘ &3 
Ten-year average oo s 


*Revised. 


60 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 





City (Including Wichita and Salina) cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
* . Montana and lowa: 

5-day week Flour % ac- S 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity gutput tivity ~ “it tout Aty 
Mar. 28-April 1 .1,021,35 946.003 pol capacity outpu tivity 
—w “5-4 2,021,358 946,005 33 Mar. 28-April 1 181,250 193,881 81 
Previous week . 960,197 95 Previous week 481,250 *394,618 82 
Year ago 867 881 86 Year ago / 487,250 411,729 a5 
Two years ago 3 749,369 13 Two years ago 552,000 112.965 15 
Five year average - 91 Five-year average 76 
Ten-year average eos 93 Ten-year average 71 

. . *Revised 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN , 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, PACIFIC COAST 


Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir 


Principal mills on the North 











pe ‘ A i t M Pacific Coast: 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: aie 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
5-day week Flour % ac- Washington Mills 
capacity outpu tivity - . - e 
Mar. 28-A 11 671.400 510,325 "6 5-day week Flour ob ac 
~~ eh cette tne vik, 4 ae ‘6 capacity output tivity 
Prev ious week 671,401 646, 62 81 Mar. 28-April 1 215.000 196.684 90 
Year ago -++ 671,000 194,9 32 és Previous week 215,000 *203,052 94 
Two years ago 671,400 521,344 77 Year ago 215.000 178.981 83 
Five-year average ... ° — Two years ago .. 230,000 149,623 65 
Ten ‘year average 73 Five-year average ; 83 
Revised Ten-year average ' 84 
BUFFALO *Revised. 
5-day week Flour % ac Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
capacity output tivity Mar. 28-April 1 133,000 114.326 85 
Mar. 28-April 1 475,000 505,090 106 Previous week 133,000 *129,92 98 
Previous week 475,000 94 Year ago ° 133,200 115,033 &6 
Year ago 459,500 113 Two years ago 122,000 101,522 76 
Two years ago 459,800 99 Five-year average : 82 
Five-year average 6 swe 93 Ten-year average wh 82 
Ten-year average ° . . 89 *Revised. 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 

Production of millfeed in tons for week ending April 1, and prior two weeks, together 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and Sovth 
Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 
Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 


c-—Southwest*——, -——Northwest*—, --Combined** 
Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 


-——Buffalot— 








Mar. 28-April 24,479 980,025 12,323 528,570 10,193 416,237 1,924,832 
Prev. week ....%24,262 8,995 t 

Two wks. ago .. 24,381 11,323 

BOMRY iste. sae 22,335 921,003 511,642 10,105 396,779 1,829,424 
1953 sé 19,090 952,578 601,308 9,197 396,972 1,950,858 
rr 22,698 968,305 575,455 9,626 389,896 1,933,656 
BOSE vce cvweses 24,584 1,049,016 669,302 8,436 368,375 2,086,693 





*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity. tAll mills. tRevised. 





No. 1 Dark and Hard 





$2.41 ‘4 @ 2.73 i UNITED STATES GRAIN STOCKS 

J , ark ¢ t 9 @2.73 

ie. 2 — = —. nyt oo i Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
0. 3 arn é . «a8 4 

No. 4 Dark und Hard 238% @ \% afloat at the principal markets of the U.8. 
No. 1 Red oe 2.32% @ % at the close of the week ending March 26, 
No. 2 Red 2.31% @ % 1955, and March 28, 1954, as reported to the 
No. 3 Red 2.30% 4% Grain Branch of the Production & Market- 
No. 4 Red 2.29% @2.33% 


je seveee acbe un ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
At Ft. Worth ordinary No. 1 hard of Agriculture in bushels (000's omitted): 


winter wheat sold for $2.63@2.64 bu. 












: . Cunadian 
on April 4, with 13% protein quoted —American— -—in bond— 
at a 2¢ bu. premium, delivered Texas a a: a 
common points. Demand was im- 1955 1954 1955 1954 
i - ‘ < e, Wheat 351,335 299,863 . 722 
proved, with offerings scarce bens ibn etees a 
BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE Oats . . 17,825 9,513 901 566 

tye 8,321 9,974 776 

LAKE NAVIGATION Barley 21,817 9,596 695 72 


BUFFALO—The Great Lakes are 
expected to be opened for navigation 
April 21, according to present predic- 
tions. 509 


Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canadian markets March 26, fig- 


ures for corresponding date of a year ago 
given in parentheses (000's omitted): corn, 
(669). 
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115 Present for 
Meeting of AOM 
Districts 1 and 2 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — One 
hundred fifteen members and wives 
were present for a joint meeting of 
Districts 1 and 2 of the Association 
of Operative Millers April 1-2 at 
Kansas State College. 

The operative millers, guests of the 
college for the meeting, visited the 
college flour mill and toured the new 
feed mill Friday afternoon, April 1. 
The evening was devoted to social ac- 
tivities. And then on Saturday, April 
2, a technical program was presented, 
including a motion picture and three 
research papers, 

The Friday evening activities took 
place at the Wareham Hotel, where 
the allied trades sponsored a cock- 
tail hour preceding the banquet. Dr. 
J. A. Shellenberger, head of the flour 
and feed milling industries depart- 
ment at the college, served as toast- 
master and introduced the national 
AOM officers present. L. C. Robinson, 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., vice 
president, to'd of plans for the AOM 
conference May 22-26 in St. Louis. 
Donald S. Eber, AOM secretary, also 
discussed plans and urged attendance 
of members and wives. 

Other speakers were Prof. Earl] R. 
Davis, head of the Kansas State Eng- 
lish department, who reviewed the 
origin of and sang folk songs, and 
Tom Collins, Kansas City humorist 
and philosopher. 

The Saturday technical session was 
under the chairmanship of Prof. E. P. 
Tarrell. 

Fritz Schiess, Buhler Bros., Inc., 
Minneapolis, presented with com- 
ments a film, “Milling in Europe,” 
showing mill machinery made by his 
company in Switzerland. Scenes were 
included from fiour mills in all parts 
of the world, and mill operations 
from grain unloading to the loading 
out of flour were shown. 

Among the facilities shown and de- 
scribed were pneumatic unloading 
equipment, wheat cleaning equip- 
ment, a vacuum type wheat condi- 
tioner, pneumatic conveyance of mill 
stocks, an air pressure mechanism to 
disengage rolls in case of chokes, and 
automatic control of temperature of 
grinding rolls. 

Moisture Penetration 

A paper on “Penetration of Mois- 
ture in the Wheat Kernel” was pre- 
sented by Gordon M. Grosh, graduate 
assistant at Kansas State. 

The penetration of moisture into 
wheat is rapid at first and later the 
rate decreases, he pointed out. The 
effect of temperature on rate of pene- 
tration is greater after the first water 
enters the kernel. This accounts for 
the fact that temperature speeds up 
the tempering process. Various sec- 
tions of the bran coat allow water to 
penetrate at different rates. The germ 
ends allow faster penetration than 
other parts of the kernel. It also was 
found that hard wheats absorb water 
more slowly than soft wheats. The 
rate of penetration was inversely re- 
lated to size of kernel. 

Experiments using iodine vapor to 
trace the penetration of moisture 
demonstrated that water first enters 
at the base of the germ. At 48 hours 
of temper time at room temperature 
the moisture had penetrated the en- 
tire kernel, 

Frank M. Heide, MIAG North- 
America, Inc., Minneapolis, discussed 
with slides the effects of moisture, 
time, temperature and vacuum in 
conditioning of wheat. He said that 
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shortening the tempering period b) 
use of live steam has limitations be- 
cause temperature of grain cannot b« 
uniformly controlled and damage tx 
the endosperm may result. He de- 
scribed the use of radiator condition 
ers which, he explained, permit care 
ful regulation of heat. In a MIAG 
tempering machine, an inlet steam 
chamber is placed over two radiator 
sections, under which are wheat dry- 
ers and cooler. Wheat can be tem- 
pered in 140 minutes, Mr. Heide said 

The use of vacuum speeds th« 
process and may eliminate the need 
for elevated temperature, he con 
tinued. 

Dr. John A. Johnson and Dr. Byron 
S. Miller of Kansas State discussed 
rapid tests for selection of wheat for 
milling of bread flour. 

Dr. Johnson described use of the 
Hobart coffee mill and Ro-tap sifter 
to gain an insight into milling prop- 
erties of wheat before it is placed on 
the mill. The ash and protein content 
of flour can be predicted with con- 
siderable accuracy, he said, and evi- 
dence is obtained on hardness or soft- 
ness or need for added conditioning. 
The milling of a 100-gram sample can 
be done in less than 20 minutes. 

Mixing characteristics of the flour 
can be determined with the mixo- 
graph or farinograph. The mixogram 
characteristics were shown to be 
more highly correlated than the 
farinogram characteristics with ac- 
tual bakery mixing properties. Dr. 
Johnson said the correct mixing time 
could be predicted 80% of the time 
with the mixograph. Only 10 minutes 
are required to make a mixogram. 


BREAD 'S8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Entomologist Urges 
Use of Protectants to 


Avoid Grain Damage 


LANSING, MICH.—The use of pro- 
tectants is the sound way to prevent 
insect damage to stored grains, Don- 
ald A. Wilbur, professor of entomolo- 
gy, Kansas State College, told the 
Entomological Society of America at 
its north central branch meeting here. 

“Treat the wheat as it comes from 
the field, with a protectant, either a 
dust or spray, and it will be an im- 
portant step in providing clean flour 
for the nation’s kitchens,” Mr. Wil- 
bur said. 

Normally, he said, wheat comes 
from the field free of insects. It be- 
comes infested only after it is placed 
in storage. But a proper time to do 
something about it is not after it 
becomes infested, but before. The 
farmer should not wait for infesta- 
tion before he does something about 
it. At that time, he said, wheat al- 
ready is contaminated, even though 
the bugs may be killed by fumiga- 
tion. 

“We have found, in a long series of 
tests conducted by Kansas State Col- 
lege, that the use of Pyrenone, a 
combination of piperonyl butoxide 
and pyrethrum, is a good way to as- 
sure that grains remain free of in- 
sect infestation,” he said. 

The material, he said, can be ap- 
plied as a dust to coat the grain ker- 
nels, or as a spray. Both methods, he 
said, are in rapidly expanding use. 

Pyrenone is claimed by its manu- 
ficturer to be free of toxic hazards 
to humans, even though it kills in- 
sects. 
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MAY 15 COMPLETION 
RICHARDSON, TEXAS — May 15 
has been set as the completion date 
for the new 200,000-bu. elevator now 
under construction here. The owner 
is C. W. Cassidy. 
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Milling Process 
Reviewed at AOM 


Meeting in Indiana 


By HENRY S. FRENCH 
Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 

HUNTINGTON, IND.—A review of 
he milling process, from the receipt 
f grain through the manufacture of 
lour and its shipment, constituted 
the program at the annual joint 
spring meeting of the Wolverine and 
Ohio Valley districts of the Associ- 
ation of Operative Millers. The meet- 
ing was held at the LaFontaine Ho- 
tel in Huntington, April 1-2. More 
than 100 members, guests and wives 
attended. 

During its annual business meet- 
ing, the Ohio Valley district elected 
the following officers: Robert Clark, 
Jr., Quaker Oats Co., Akron, Ohio, 
chairman; Emmet Loy, Loy’s Mill, 
Brookville, Ohio, vice chairman, and 
A. D. Bosley, A. D. Bosley Co., In- 
dianapolis, re-named secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Henry O. Tatum, Acme-Evans Co., 
Indianapolis, talked on the storage 
and handling of grain at the April 
2 session. While much has been 
learned in recent years, many prob- 
lems still exist. As the grain passes 
into elevator hands from the produc- 
er, it must be inspected carefully, 
segregated by its qualifications and 
marked for future treatment. 

Aside from the grade requirements, 
said Mr. Tatum, much of this infor- 
mation is obtained by laboratory 
analysis, but each lot of this grain 
will have its own personality and 
must be dealt with accordingly. 

“As soon as the elevator receives 
the grain, work must proceed to 
help the grain weather this critical 
period by corrective measures which 
experience has taught—removal of 
excess moisture, removal of foreign 
material, providing of adequate ven- 
tilation for the grain to breathe, 
fumigation and the maintaining of 
sanitary conditions for existence.” 


Rolls and Grinding 

“Rolls and Grinding’ was the sub- 
ject of a discussion by Herbert Swan, 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., 
Milwaukee, and Robert Stillson, Men- 
nel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio. Mr. 
Stillson described the smooth grind- 
ing operation, while Mr. Swan talked 
of corrugations. He said that re-cor- 
rugating will pay big dividends. If 
re-corrugating is done at the time 
it is needed, expenses will be held 
down, ‘since accurately corrugated 
mills will pay off in better control, 
yield and quality. Adding to the dis- 
cussion was David E. Barkley, the 
Essmueller Co., St. Louis. He said 
that many mills now want a closer 
corrugation to work with higher ash 
wheat. He said some mills are reduc- 
ing their corrugations from twelve 
to eight on the first break. 

George Tesarek, Quaker Oats Co., 
St. Joseph, Mo., gave a talk on sift- 
ers and sifting. A variety of mate- 
rials has been used to make sieves. 
He said they must be installed prop- 
erly and must be level. Most of the 
sieves are of the stacked, square 
type. He prefers these because tiney 
can make eight separations if de- 
sired, require less space, can be easily 
re-flowed, the sieves are inter-change- 
able in the stack, one man can make 
repairs, they are easier to keep sani- 
tary, and they can run clockwise or 
counter-clockwise if the balance is 
correct. 

James Speers, General Mills, Inc., 
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Louisville, Ky., told of bulk flour 
its storage and handling. He said that 
millers get from shifting to bulk 
flour handling lower cost, better serv- 
ice to customers, and conversion is 
not too expensive. Bakers are becom- 
ing more willing to change, he said, 
and receive a reduction in loading 
and labor costs, as well as better 
sanitation and more flexibility. Mr. 
Speers said that the receiving plant 
must have enough bulk storage to 
receive at least one unit to expedite 
the use of transportation facilities. 
He a'so discussed means of trans- 
portation. 

More than 100 members and guests 
attended the noon luncheon to hear 


Oscar Ne'son, King Milling Co., 
Lowell, Mich., AOM president, report 
on the 1955 technical conference 


plans. He was followed by Roy F. 
Kehr, Kressilk Products, Inc., Buf- 
falo, who told of the advantages of 
a membership in the AOM. 


Future Meetings 


Earlier, Allen Green, F. W. Stock 
& Sons, Inc., chairman of the Wol- 
verine District, extended an invitation 
to the Ohio Valley group to meet 
jointly with the Wolverine section in 
September at Hillsdale, Mich. The host 
mill would be F. W. Stock & Sons. 
The open house would be at the mill 
on a Friday afternoon, with a social 
hour in the evening. The mill will be 
host at a lunch on the following day. 
The date will be announced later. 
The Ohio Valley group plans to meet 
again some time in October. The host 
mill will be Loy’s Mill. This is ex- 
pected to be a joint meeting with the 
Cincinnati section of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists. 

A social hour and bull session pre- 
ceded the regular meeting day. Al- 
most all the delegates arrived the 
evening of April 1 to participate. 
Host at this social hour was the 
allied group. 

The first speaker on the afternoon 
session of the final day was Mr. 
Tesarek, who talked on mill flows. 
He said that many mills do not keep 
their flow sheets up to date. He said 
some of them have not been corrected 
since the mills were constructed, and 
some of the details are carried around 
in the head of the head miller. This 
is not a wise practice, he said. 


A panel composed of the following 
members brought the group up to 
date on sanitation: Harvey Sturgeon, 
Sturgeon Sanitation Co., Louisville; 
M. E. Lamb, Industrial Fumigant 
Co., Chicago; and Mr. Bosley. Mr. 
Sturgeon recommended care in the 
use of pesticides and fumigants. He 
said that one should use a recom- 
mended dosage and distribute as 
evenly as possible. When fumigating, 
he said, start at the elevator boots 
and go up. A systematic program 
should be followed. Mr. Lamb, in his 
discussion of general fumigations, 
stressed the importance of keeping a 
mill clean at all times. He said that 
even before fumigation, the mill 
should be given a general clean-up to 
give a better penetration and a higher 
kill. He also suggested good control 
over all materials. Mr. Bosley also 
stressed the importance of good 
housekeeping. 

Ted Collier, National Biscuit Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, closed the program with 
a talk on employee relations. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA EXPANSION 

ELK POINT, S.D.—A _ 5v,000-bu. 
addition to their cooperative’s grain 
storage facilities was voted by mem- 
bers of the Farmers. Union Elevator 
Co., Elk Point, S.D., at the annual 
meeting. 
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BISSC Approves 4 New 
Baking Industry 


Sanitation Standards 


CHICAGO — The Baking Industry 
Sanitation Standards Committee, at 
a meeting here recently, reviewed 
past accomplishments and formed 
task groups on standards for bulk 
ingredient containers, enrobers, 
doughnut equipment, baking pans, 
racks, pan trucks, skids, pallets, 
dollies and casters. 

Four sanitation standards were 
finally reviewed and approved by the 
overall BISSC organization, on bread 
moulders, dividers and rounders, in- 
gredient water coolers, and proof 
boxes, fermentation rooms and cool- 
ers 

This makes a total of 11 sanitation 
standards approved by BISSC since 
it was organized in 1949. Standards 
previously approved and published 
are: Flour handling equipment, dough 
troughs, mechanical proofers, pan, 
rack and utensil washers and in- 
dustrial sinks, cake depositors, fillers, 
and icing machines, horizontal mixers 
and vertical mixers, and conveyors. 

At present ten task committees are 
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engaged in the preparation of sani- 
tation standards. These standards, 
which are in varying stages of de- 
velopment, are for: Bread and cake 
ovens, doughnut equipment, baking 
pans, enrobers, bulk ingredient con- 
tainers, spindle mixers, pan greasers, 
pie making equipment, racks, pan 
trucks, skids, pallets and dollies and 
casters, and bread slicers and wrap- 
pers. 

The BISSC is also giving considera- 
tion to the constituting of a number 
of additional Task Committees for 
the development of other units of 
bakery equipment. Martin Eisen- 
staedt, American Stores, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, chairman of the special ex- 
hibit committee reported the progress 
being made by this committee, indi- 
cating that BISSC would have an in- 
teresting and worthwhile exhibit at 
the 1955 Baking Industry Exposition. 

J. Lloyd Barron, BISSC chairman, 
outlined the progress being made by 
the organization in the best interest 
of the baking industry. He stated 
that H. Edward Hildebrand, general 
chairman of BISSC’s task commit- 
tees, was giving consideration to the 
creation of additional task groups and 
the members thereof. 

A. J. Faulhaber, as BISSC’s vice 
chairman, and Raymond J. Walter, as 
secretary-treasurer, complete the offi- 
cial complement of BISSC which is 
governed by a board of directors, 
composed of representatives from the 
American Bakers Assn., American In- 
stitute of Baking, American Society 
of Bakery Engineers, Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of America, Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers Assn., and 
the Biscuit & Cracker Manufacturers 
Assn. 
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Sharp Upturn in Corn 
Acreage Indicated 


DAVIS, CAL. — California’s corn 
acreage is expected to double this 
year, according to Dr. Dale Smeltzer, 
assistant professor of agronomy at 
the University of California. The 
corn crop is at a point where cot- 
ton, currently the state’s top money 
crop, was 10 years ago, he said. 
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ECONOMIC PLANNING—“The Fed- 
eral Appelate Court has ruled that a 
North Carolina farmer must pay the 
government $11,715 in penalties for 
growing tobacco in excess of his 1950- 
51-52-53 allotments.” — Associated 
Press, Feb. 9, 1955. 


“The state Office of Milk Industry 
has fined two Newark milk dealers a 
total of $40,000 for selling milk to 
stores at prices below those set by 
the agency. Only five days ago, a 
Jersey City concern received a $14,- 
000 fine for a similar offense.”—New 
York Times, Feb. 9, 1955. 


“I feel the residents of the project 
need someone to take care of them.” 

Comment of administrator of Fed- 
eral Housing project in Hopewell, Va., 
after he had gotten into a hassle 
over his order to prohibit alcoholic 
consumption, keeping of dogs, or 


using lights larger than 60 watts. 
The drinking, he said, was both 
“illegal and immoral.” 


THE BREAD WINNER—One or two 
people passing behind Caxton Hall, 
Westminster, London, recently paused 
to watch curiously a group of men 
in white overalls clustered around a 
table in the yard, on which some 
square, white objects were laid out. 
What could they be doing? The ob- 
jects were unidentifiable from a dis- 
tance, but surely precious, for the 
men fondled them gravely and held 
them to the light with all the cere- 
mony of archaeologists examining a 
find, 

Drawing closer, observers soon 
saw that the objects were halves of 
white loaves and that the men wore 
badges proclaiming them to be judges. 
They were selecting, from some 550 
loaves submitted in the 1955 compe- 
tition for the British Baker challenge 
shield, that one peerless specimen 
which would entjtle its maker to be 
named champion baker of England 
and Wales. (Scottish loaves, being 
more salty than English and in other 
respects a bread apart, are judged 
separately, north of the border.) 

The championship was won by Mr. 
E. Puttock, representing a Worthing 
firm, with an “oven bottom” Coburg 
loaf—a loaf baked, that is, on the 
floor of the oven or on the hearth 
rather than in a pan or tin. 

Smell and Taste 

How do bread judges tell whether 
this or any other kind is a winner? 
Mr. W. E. Spencer, a Liverpudlian by 
birth, who has been in the business 
for 51 years, explains that, first, “we 
are looking for a nice, light creamy 
colored bread.” Hence the ceremony 
in the backyard, for the hall is dimly 
lit and, says Mr. Spencer, “we like to 
judge with the northern light falling 
over our shoulders.” 

An evenly baked crust earns 
some more points, and then there are 
the all-important qualities of flavor 
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and edibility. “Some judges just sme!! 
the loaf, but I smell it and taste it 


at the same time,” says this most 
conscientious of examiners. To dem- 
onstrate, he seizes the nearest half 
loaf, buries his face in it, and in- 
vites your correspondent to do the 
same. (It is a disappointing experi- 
ence for a novice, who emerges thank- 
fully from the bread mask with one 
sure, and hardly original, impression: 
how strongly yeast smells!) 

Finally, as a good many house- 
wives might be glad to learn, there 
is a test for what is called “evenness 
of grain” or “crumb build-up.” For 
this, the judge presses the bread with 
his two thumbs to see whether it is 
flexible and firm or whether it is of 
that irritatingly loose texture which 
cracks or falls apart when it is but- 
tered.—The London Times. 


FALLACY DISMISSED — There is 
a fairly popular belief that any va- 
riety of grain grown for a period of 
years tends to “run out,” that is, to 
produce a smaller yield than was the 
case when the variety was originally 
introduced. 

To the extent that admixtures oc- 
cur, or that there is a change in the 
disease picture and consequently the 
ability of a variety to resist disease, 
it may be true that yields decline. 
But beyond this, plant scientists as- 
sure use that,'in the strict sense, a 
variety does not “run out” even over 
a relatively long period of time. 

Experience has proven that, whilst 
changes may occur in the hereditary 
make-up of a variety, they are sel- 
dom great enough to reduce yields 
to any appreciable extent. Moreover, 
most changes take place at such a 
slow rate that they do not affect 
visible appearance. 

It has also been demonstrated that 
varieties grown in tests at one loca- 
tion for a long period of time, fail to 
show any decline in yield. Thus as 
long as steps are being taken to keep 
a variety pure, through the provision 
of new foundation stocks, the danger 
of a variety breaking down or de- 
teriorating, from the standpoint of 
yield, appear very remote indeed.— 
W. G. Malaher, Searle Grain Co., Ltd. 


ON OLD BOOKS — Leslie Smith of 
Thomas Robinson & Son, Ltd., the 
British engineering firm, is a man 
with an international reputation as 
a flour milling technician. He is also 
a man with an interesting hobby. 
Mr. Smith collects old books and 
manuscripts dealing with the flour 
and bread trades. 

His collection proves that millers 
and bakers hundreds of years ago 
talked about the very same things 
that millers and bakers talk about 
today. Here are some gems from his 
collection. 

@ “Poison Detected or Frightful 
Truths, in a Treatise on Bread and the 
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Abuses Practised in Making that 
Food.” The publication claims that 
the bakers were adding alum and 
powdered bones and other mixtures 
to their flour to increase its weight. 
© “An Essay on Bread, wherein Bak- 
ers and Millers are Vindicated of 
Practices in Two Previous Pamph- 
lets.” This was, in part, a reply to 
the charges against the bakers, writ- 
ten by a chemist. 

@ “Essay on the Corn Trade.” This 
book states that in 1266, when the 
bakers were subjected to some form 
of government control, they were al- 
lowed a profit margin of 13% on their 
bread. It also gives evidence of mal- 
practices on the part of millers. To 
evade the controls some millers pro- 
duced a better quality flour for sale 
to their baker friends, in order to be 
assured of the business. 

@ “Preserving Wheat and Other 
Grain from Vermin.” This was pub- 
lished after King George III set up 
an investigating commission to de- 
termine the extent of damage being 
caused by infestation. 

Mr. Smith’s collection also includes 
several books written in the late 
19th century which, he says, influ- 
enced considerably present day trends 
in milling. One of the most authori- 
tative publications was Louis Gib- 
son’s “Gradual Reduction Milling.” 
Mr. Gibson, an American, was re- 
sponsible for what Mr. Smith de- 
scribes as some of the clever and 
witty sayings appertaining to the 
milling industry today. 

eee 

GIVEAWAYS—tThe Retail Merchants 
Assn. of Canada believes it has found 
the giveaway to end all giveaways. 
Officials recently told a parliamen- 
tary committee of inquiry that the 
manager of a large department store 
in Winnipeg, making his regular tour 
of inspection, was astonished to see 
a pile of cake mixes in the hardware 
department. 

Asked for an explanation, the hard- 
ware manager said: “It’s that darned 
grocery department. I’m trying to 
sell cake pans but every time they 
sell a package of cake mix they give 
away a cake pan. So I’m giving away 
cake mixes when I sell cake pans.” 

This internecine strife was ended 
but the store manager is still asking 
himself: “How crazy can we get?” 


ECONOMIC ORACLES—‘We would 
not think of examining the entrails 
of a chicken, of consulting an oracle, 
or of asking a diviner to find out 
whether the recession in the United 
States is going to get worse or not. 
Yet much of the grubbing about 
among national income and expendi- 
ture figures, of the statistical model- 
building of the econometricians and 
the desperate search for trend signs 
in the latest statistics, bear striking 
similarities to primitive magic. The 
only trouble is that we have a very 
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large number of magicians and witch- 
doctors. 

“Statistical magic like its primi- 
tive counterpart, is a mystery to the 
public; and like primitive magic it 
can never be proved wrong. For if 
the diviner’s advice appears to turn 
out wrong and no game is shot on 
the hunt, the war is lost, or the 
marriage a failure, it is not magic 
that is discredited. This merely dem- 
onstrates that the magic material 
used was inferior or that the diviner 
was wrong in his reading, or that his 
reading was wrongly interpreted. The 
oracle is never wrong; a mistake 
merely reinforces the belief in magic. 
It merely demonstrates conclusively 
that unless you do everything the 
right way you will get the wrong 
answer. So with us, bad forecasts 
rarely discredit statistical magic; 
they merely serve to demonstrate 
that the basic figures were bad, that 
the mode] was wrong or the statis- 
tician mistaken in his interpretation.” 
—Lloyds Bank Review. 

e®ee 


EGGS FOR THE YEGGS—How to 
get rid of a farm surplus in one easy 
lesson, according to the government 
of Finland and quoted by the Winni- 
peg Free Press: 

It seems that in the winter of 1953 
the Finnish government had a for- 
midable surplus of eggs, accumulated 
because of unexpected productivity 
in hen circles. To get rid of the glut, 
the government ordered all inmates 
in the jails be given three eggs for 
breakfast seven days a week. And 
made to eat them, too. 

No price supports or any nonsense 
of that sort for the practical Finns. 
“Just eat up fast, there’s more com- 
ing up,” was the government’s motto. 

eee 


THE CHANGELESS EARTH 

The ways of mankind change. In 
days gone by 

The sower flung his seed with sturdy 
hand 

And walked with kingly stride upon 
his land, 

To gain its treasure with a hope 
held high. 

The earth responded. It could not 
deny 

The wants of all its children. Their 
demand 

Was for a newer method, efficient, 
grand; 

Insistent, seeking for a new supply. 


The wheat grew tall. It changed from 
green to gold, 

And harvest came. Plowed furrows 
long and deep 

Were as victorious armies in their 
hold, 

And winter snows brought quiet, 
restful sleep. 

All things must pass—the urge, the 
loud acclaims; 

Man and his methods change. The 
earth remains. 


—Stella Halston Hohncke. 
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NATIONAL SEED STORAGE PLAN 


ONGRESS has before it many proposals for 
spending of public money for the public 
good. Welfare-state philosophies, so prevalent and 
persistent on the national scene, are costly, and 
the intent of the present administration in Wash- 
ington to bring public expenditure to levels con- 
sistent with good government and protective of 
the general economy must be applauded and sup- 
ported by reasonable and prudent citizens. This 
puts a natural and consistent restraint upon those 
who would propose new federal projects requiring 
large expenditure, but of course it should not 
put such projects beyond the pale of proposal or 
the bound of serious consideration. In the editorial 
judgment of The Northwestern Miller, the pro- 
posal of a national seed storage facility to provide 
a germ plasm bank for future plant improvement 
has eminent priority over many other claims upon 
the national treasury. 

The need for a national seed storage facility 
has been briefly outlined by Donald G. Fletcher, 
executive secretary of the Rust Prevention Assn., 
who says the matter was brought forcefully to 
his attention while investigating the number and 
kinds of grain seeds available in the U.S. which 
might provide rust-resistant germ plasm to com- 
bat race 15B. He found that a third of all the 
introductions of cereal seeds from all over the 
world in the past 50 years has been destroyed 
because of the loss of germination, and that, with 
the exception of barley, which had unusual care, 
our cereals have lost many thousands of valu- 
able breeding lines. 

The project has no political ramifications. It 
is not now included in the agricultural budget but 
could be added as an amendment by House and 
Senate committees or from the floor. There have 
been hearings before House and Senate subcom- 
mittees on agricultural appropriations, and every 
member of Congress has received an explanatory 
statement prepared by the Rust Prevention Assn. 
on behalf of the many organizations which are 
supporting the project. The text of this statement 
appears on page 63 of this issue of The North- 
western Miller. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A BIRTHDAY IN THE FAMILY 


EEDSTUFFS, that lusty youngster in the 

Miller Publishing Co.’s family of business 
journals, is preparing to celebrate its 25th an- 
niversary in May of this year. Actually, it will 
be 26 years old at that time, as the first issue 
was published on May 18, 1929. The celebration 
of this happy event was postponed because the 
publishing family was deeply engrossed last spring 
in the business of moving to a new plant and 
office building. Commenting upon the forthcom- 
ing birthday party, Harvey E. Yantis, the editor 
of Feedstuffs, says in a current editorial: 

“Tt used to be that a 25-year-old youngster 
was barely coming into man’s estate, hoping that 
he soon could settle down and support a family. 
Today, the kids are raised on vitamins and anti- 
biotics under improved supervision, and by the 
time they are in their teens they are over 6 feet 
tall and weigh 200 Ib. They get married and raise 
families while they are still in college. By the 
time they are 25 they are veterans not only of 
the armed forces but of life. 

“Times sure have changed. 

“Like the modern kids, Feedstuffs was nour- 
ished on vitamins and antibiotics, among the other 
things, and it grew up rather fast. It would be 
difficult to imagine a more interesting, vital period 
in any industry than the past quarter century 
has been in the feed industry. Those 25 years were 
filled with miracles and near miracles in the field 
of animal and poultry nutrition. The developments 
have not yet ended, but the industry is approach- 
ing a maturity that will allow it to realize many 
of the potentials made possible by the formative 
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years. It is a good time for celebration, which 
can include reminiscence, sélf-analysis, and a few 
thoughts concerning the future. 

“The publishers of Feedstuffs are planning to 
devote most of the issue of May 21 to these sub- 
jects. The story of the major developments of 
the period will be told. Along with the serious 
central thread of this chronology, we will try 
to relate some of the anecdotes that come to mind, 
and which we hope will bring a sigh or a chuckle 
from an occasional old-timer. 

“It so happens that the May 21 issue will be 
current at the time of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. convention, which will be held 
May 25-27 at the Morrison Hotel in Chicago. The 
Anniversary Number will be distributed to all of 
those attending the convention—in addition, of 
course, to the regular circulation. The Anniversary 
Number and its contents will fit in well, we be- 
lieve, with the theme of this year’s convention 
program, which is “The Challenge of Opportunity.’ 

“Our anniversary project goes beyond rehash- 
ing our own past glories or those of the feed 
industry. The special and principal feature will 
be a 16-page section which will contain a progress 
report to the American feeder. The contents will 
be devoted to the theme of what the feed industry 
has contributed to the growth and improvement 
of agriculture during this 25-year span. It will 
aim to show from a viewpoint of someone outside 
the feed industry—a farmer or general layman— 
exactly how the feed industry’s products have 
made farming easier, more productive and more 
profitable. 

“The objective will be to produce something 
of value—of substantial and lasting economic merit 
—to the formula feed industry. The section or re- 
prints of it, will be designed for distribution by 
feed men to farmers, to Vo-Ag and other teachers, 
to bankers and other business men whose under- 
standing of the feed man’s role in agricultural 
prosperity is important. It will tell the story of re- 
sults, of constant progress in productivity, effi- 
ciency and profitability. 

“Comparisons of feeds, methods and results of 
25 years ago with those accepted as standard 
today are dramatic. When they are gathered into 
one presentation such as Feedstuffs is planning 
for May 21, the informative and educational im- 
pact is bound to be powerful and direct.” 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


THE IMMUTABLE LAW OF 
MARKETS 


OLLOWING a survey of price levels for dif- 
ferent commodities in 40 different countries 
by Purdue University agricultural economists, it 
was found that prices were all associated with 
each other when measured in terms of a common 
buying unit, such as the U.S. dollar. 
Relationship of these prices is close during 
times of normal trade relations. Periods of war 
and readjustment immediately following a war 
are the only times that the relationship is dis- 
turbed. All countries, large or small (with little 
or much foreign trade) must tune their price 
levels to those of other countries if they wish 
to keep their place in the foreign trade markets. 
Relationship of price levels of various coun- 
tries are a little closer for internationally-traded 
commodities than for those that are traded in 
domestic markets, This is especially true when 
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widespread wars are not disturbing international 
trade. 

If one country out of the 40 devalues its cur- 
rency, some prices will rise relative to what they 
were, or to what they are in other countries that 
did not devalue their currencies. A unit of any 
commodity in one country will exchange for about 
the same number of bushels of wheat, pounds of 
beef or quantity of other agricultural products in 
other countries as it did before the devaluation. 
This similarity of price levels in various countries 
is a consequence of the “law of markets” or the 
“law of one price,” as economists call it. No coun- 
try engaging in foreign trade is able to escape 
this basic economic law for very long, the Purdue 
economists explain. 

A clear understanding of international price 
relationships is important to American farmers 
and businessmen. Agriculture has a big stake in 
foreign trade, because of an exportable surplus 
of certain staple commodities, such as wheat, cot- 
ton, tobacco, dried fruits, lard and others. In the 
long run, no country can disconnect the domestic 
prices of these commodities from the international 
prices prevailing in world markets. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EFFICIENCY — American farmers have hugely 
increased their efficiency, productivity, per man 
output, and per man hour output in recent years. 
Since the end of the Second World War there are 
25 million more of us in the U.S. Despite that 
large increase in our numbers we are all fed 13% 
better than only 10 years ago. This represents a 
remarkable increase in total production and in 
efficiency of American farmers.—Dean Arthur R. 
Upgren in a statement submitted to the Joint 
Committee of the Economic Report in Wash- 
ington. 
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OUR EMBATTLED FARMERS 


OME of the best examples of liberty-or-death 
S are popularly supposed to be found on the farm. 
This impression stems, perhaps, from the well- 
conned Emersonian reference to embattled farm- 
ers who once stood on the bridge that arched the 
flood and fired the shot heard round the world. 
But it is also implicit in the American farmer's 
traditional and habitual independence of many 
things external to his philosophical and moral 
orbit—social and economic isms, government, city 
slickers, etc. To many people, therefore, it must 
seem strange that the spirit of agricultural inde- 
pendence has seldom taken the form of active 
as well as passive resistance to governmental 
controls. An example of what might have been 
expected, and of what probably we may expect 
more, henceforth, is afforded by what the Youngs- 
town (Ohio) Vindicator calls “a group of 75 de- 
termined Columbiana County farmers who are 
defying the U.S. Department of Agriculture’s 
wheat allotments.” These embattled farmers are 
inviting the government to sue them so that a 
court test may be made of the constitutionality 
of the federal regulations. 

The secretary-treasurer of the Independent 
Farmers Association of Ohio, which is the name 
of the rebellious group, complains that the gov- 
ernment is trying to avoid the issue by extending 
the deadline for payment of fines assessed against 
members of the association who have grown more 
wheat than allocations perniit. 

“The government is wasting its time,” says 
the association’s official spokesman. “We are not 
paying.” Advertising the group’s defiance, the sec- 
retary-treasurer of the association and other 
farmers have posted big signs on their lands: 
“Government Men Keep Off.’ The implication is 
that the “feds” will be treated as any other tres- 
passers would be treated—perhaps with a few 
buckshot from what Old Dad Fetchit would call his 
goose gun. 
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Canadian Review ... 





The Seaway 


What will be the effect of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway on the Canadian 
economy? The answer is becoming 
clearer as the plans progress and the 
first excavations are made. Of pri- 
mary importance will be the impact 
on the grain trade and on the flour 
milling industry. At once, it is ap- 
parent that prairie farmers or their 
customers will benefit from a saving 
of 6¢ bu. on grain shipped to Mon- 
treal. 

Winnipeg, and the eastern half of 
the prairie provinces, may gain from 
the lower freight rates on commodi- 
ties shipped by water and rail from 
foreign countries, from eastern Can- 
ada and from British Columbia. 

Winnipeg lost out to Vancouver as 
a prairie distribution center when 
the Panama Canal was completed 
about 30 years ago. The canal made 
it cheaper to ship Alberta grain for 
Europe across the Rockies and 
through the Panama instead of 
through the Great Lakes. Imported 
goods, too, could be distributed more 
cheaply using Vancouver as the port 
of entry. Completion of the seaway, 
observers believe, may bring the dis- 
tribution business hack to Winnipeg 
at the expense of Vancouver. 

But what of the debit side of the 
ledger? Some small Ontario ports 
which profit as _ milling-in-transit 
points are going to lose out, it is 
considered. Others, where grain car- 
goes are now transferred from ship 
to rail, may be bypassed by the lake 
carriers loaded with through return 
cargoes of grain from the Lakehead 
to Montreal at competitive rates. 

There appears to be little chance 
that the owners of the larger ocean 
going vessels will consider it worth 
while to send thein ships on to the 
Lakehead for grain. The terminal 
points will be Toronto and Hamilton, 
for these two cities serve one of 
Canada’s richest outlets for retail 
goods and raw materials from over- 
seas. To go on to the Lakehead would 
mean traveling without cargo and the 
cost would be prohibitive. Thus the 
lake grain boats should improve their 
business. 

Just how much the seaway will 
affect the grain and flour business is 
not completely clear. That it will 
have some effect is obvious and the 
whole pattern of trade will change in 
the next few years, according to those 
in close touch with the situation. 


Crop Insurance 


The interim report of the three 
member crop insurance inquiry com- 
mission, appointed by the Manitoba 
administration and headed by Wilfred 
G. Malaher, Searle Grain Co., Ltd., 
gives little indication of prospects for 
the insurance scheme. (The North- 
western Miller, March 15, page 20.) 

The report does not even reveal 
whether the commission thinks it 
possible to formulate a workable plan. 
What it does say is that the rates 
which would be required are consid- 
ered to be excessive. Those favoring 
collection of premiums through a levy 
suggested a rate ranging from 1% to 
3%, while those thinking in terms of 
a premium based on a percentage of 
coverage suggested rates of from 3% 
to 5%. 

Other suggestions made to the 
commission included zoning the prov- 


ince with premiums and awards based 
on “long time average yields.” 

The commission reported that there 
is no “discernible majority” opinion 
favoring or opposing compulsory o1 
voluntary crop insurance. However 
pressure from other provinces to have 
the scheme organized by the federal 
government continues and the Mani- 
toba commission is to continue its in- 
quiries independently. 


U.S. Makes Money 


The U.S. Treasury has benefited by 
$7,668, the proceeds of the sale of 
contraband rust resistant Selkirk 
wheat confiscated from smugglers at 
the international border. A customs 
official at Pembina, N.D., states that 
about 1,000 bu. wheat have been 
seized by patrols and 600 bu., sold 
by auction under customs authority, 
have brought an average price of 
$12.78 bu. 

The wheat was sold in 10 bu. lots 
The lowest price realized was $12.50 
bu., but one parcel brought $21 bu. 
The price in Canada is $3@3.50 bu. 

The Canadian government has 
banned the export of Selkirk and 
there is no indication of any move 
to lift the restrictions though one 
source has predicted that officials are 
already considering July 1 as the 
operative date. 
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farketing Plans 


A bill has been introduced into 
e Ontario Legislature providing for 
ie establishment of marketing 
yards for farm products, including 
inter wheat. Prices would be fixed 
by the boards and sales would be 
controlled or even prohibited. To im- 
pose the scheme all that is required 

a two thirds majority of the grow- 
rs voting in favor and thereupon 
everybody, for or against, must come 
into the scheme. 

As far as the flour millers are con- 
cerned the farmers can go their own 
way as long as they can get their 
wheat requirements promptly and at 
1 reasonable cost. By reasonable cost 
they mean a cost that will allow 
them to compete in overseas flour 
markets. 

However, be that as it may, the 
farmers ought to take heed of warn- 
ings now being uttered by responsible 
commentators inside and outside the 
i1gricultural industry. There will be 
nothing but grief ahead if this com- 
pulsory marketing plan is adopted, 
they say. State marketing boards can 
never be strictly competitive and a 
marketing board is not the “open 
sesame” to better business and great- 
er prosperity. 
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Surplus Sale Hits 
Canada 


The disposal of surplus wheat and 
other agricultural products by the 
U.S. on the markets of the world has 
displaced Canadian products in cer- 
tain areas, according to Clarence D. 
Howe, minister of trade and com- 
merce. 

Mr. Howe said “What we can do 
about it, I do not know. The policies 
of the U.S. are their policies and are 
not ours. We protest where we think 
a protest is warranted and we have 
protested in connection with certain 
transactions.” 

Members of the House of Commons 
shot a barrage of questions at Mr. 
Howe in an effort to find the govern- 
ment’s views on American action in 
disposing of wheat, oats, barley, flax 
and other agricultural products. The 
question was posed whether recent 
actions were not in contravention of 
an agreement made with the USS. 
government not to conduct a “fire 
sale of surplus products.” 

Mr. Howe explained that the U‘S. 
has been making package offers to 
a number of countries, including the 
U.K. and Germany. He reported that 
many of these countries were not in- 
clined to upset their usual pattern of 
trade by accepting American bland- 
ishments. He added that it was en- 
couraging to find that in spite of the 
offers of wheat made by the US, 
Canada is selling more wheat than 
the Americans are disposing of by 
the methods they have adopted. 








Foreign Commentary... By George E. Swarbreck 





Russian Exports 


Are the Russians and the peoples 
of the satellite nations starving, as 
news reports would have the rest of 
the world believe? If they are, then 
those sympathetic Americans who 
wish to aid them with free gifts of 
food have a good case. However, be- 
fore rushing in with generous ship- 
ments maybe it would be advisable 
to examine the reasons why there is 
a shortage of food in the Communist 
territories. 

The authorities themselves point to 
crop disasters brought about by the 
vagaries of the climate. Independent 
reports support these statements. It 
is also true that bad administration 
has reduced output, particularly in 
the satellite countries. This is not 
the fault of the people and sympathy 
is still in order. 

Yet if the situation is serious 
enough to warrant American aid, at 
the expense of the American tax- 
payer, why are the Russians still ac- 
tively engaged in the export business? 
In the two weeks ended March 24 
the Communists shipped out 17,010 
tons corn destined for markets in 
western Europe. In addition, they 
sold 9,000 tons wheat and contracted 
to sell France 16,000 tons corn. The 
reason for this business is obvious. 
The grain brings foreign currency; 
the foreign currency is used to buy 
goods potentially useful for the war 
machine. 

It is sad for the oppressed peoples; 
it would be even sadder if American 
generosity becomes the means of 
bolstering that war machine. 

There is plenty of grain available 


in North America for shipment to 
Russia and eastern Europe. Let the 
Communists come to the market place 
with their pocket books. 


Swedish Flour 


European market sources report 
that Sweden is making another effort 
to break into the flour export busi- 
ness. The flour offered is said to be 
milled from locally grown wheat, re- 
sulting in a soft wheat flour with a 
protein content of less than 8%. 
Buyers of this grade are few and far 
between and the order books of the 
Swedish mills contain plenty of blank 
spaces. 

The Swedish move does not repre- 
sent much of a threat to the regular 
flour export trade. But it does point 
up the increasing competition coming 
from other countries at the present 
time. 


U.K. Controls 


British farmers are reported to be 
calling for the establishment of a 
wheat marketing board which would 
be the sole buyer of home grown 
wheat, would cover drying and stor- 
age and would control the rate of 
release and the price the millers 
would pay. The grain trade and the 
flour milling industry are opposed to 
the plan. 

The National Association of British 
and Irish Millers has issued a pamph- 
let, “Do You Grow Wheat?” explain- 
ing why the present marketing setup 
is the best for the country and for 
the agricultural community. It makes 
out a good case. 

The farmers are sore because the 


millers insist on using a large pro- 
portion of Canadian spring wheat in 
their grists, claiming that they are 
compelled to do this to maintain the 
strength of the flour. France produces 
good bread from the native wheat, 
the farmers point out, so why can’t 
the British do the same? The millers, 
in answer, point out that most coun- 
tries in the world have their own 
distinctive types of bread, as deter- 
mined by consumer choice, and that 
what suits one country does not ne- 
cessarily suit another. 

Moreover, in France the miller does 
not have to compete with imported 
flour as his English counterpart does, 
the pamphlet points out. This means 
that strong wheats must be imported 
to allow the home produced flour to 
meet the competition. 


Trade Freedom 


The British grain trade, and the 
flour importers, too, have been given 
almost complete freedom in carrying 
on their business. Yet ultimate per- 
fection has not been reached and it 
will not be reached until other coun- 
tries set their houses in order. 

Speaking on this subject before 
the members of the Incorporated 
Corn Trade Assn. of Leith, Scotland, 
Wiliam Grant, Scottish Cooperative 
Wholesale Society, asked “Can we 
really claim to be free, with all the 
financial restrictions and in a situa- 
tion where the U.K. has to buy im- 
ported cereals from governments, in- 
stead of from their counterparts in 
Canada, the U.S., Australia and Ar- 
gentina?” 

The answer, according to Mr. 
Grant, is in the negative. 
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Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapoiis, Minn. 


Suppliers of a Complete Line of Bakery Flours 
and Mixes to the Baking Industry 
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Cake Quality: 


Possibly this discussion of quality 
control in cakes will be like an ad- 
dress I gave before a group of res- 
taurant operators not long ago. After 
I had finished, one of the operators 
came up and said, “You didn’t tell 
us much that was new or that we 
didn’t already know, but you sure 
did remind us of a lot of things we 
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By E. Ml. Deck 


Mrs. Tucke 


should be doing that we aren’t d 
ing.” 

We usually think of uniformity 
products as the end result of go 
plant control. Uniformity and qualit 


; Foods, Inc. 


go hand in hand. Quality is a vari- 
able. Did you ever know any one 
who said they made poor quality 
cakes? Poor quality is something we 
are very reluctant to admit, yet we 





Most bakers prefer Sun-Maid Raisins, 
because Sun-Maid offers a pick-of-the- 
crop variety for every baking need. 
You can depend on Sun-Maids always 


being fresh, clean and flavorful. 


You save money when you use Sun- 
Maid Raisins and Currants. Sun-Maids 
are specially processed and packed for 
the bakery trade. They save time and 
cut labor and preparation costs. 


SUN-MAIDS 


Are A Baker’s Best Buy-— 
\ For All Baking Needs! 


* d 





Sun-Maid serves bakers in another 
important way! Demand for raisin 
goods is stimulated through year- 


find Sun-Maid advertising in Amer- 
ica’s leading magazines. 


oe 
round national advertising. You'll ® 
e 
co 


Guard Your Quality— 


And Raise Your Profits With 













FOR BAKERY USE 


PUFFED MUSCATS 
ZANTE CURRANTS 
THOMPSON SEEDLESS 
GOLDEN SEEDLESS 
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Grown and packed by the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of California, Fresno, Calif. 
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Proper Control in the Production 


Phase Pays Off in Added Sales 


all know that cakes vary from very 
poor in quality to very good. 
Sometimes there is a justification 
for medium or poor quality cakes be- 
cause of cost and the price that cakes 
will sell for in a particular market. 
Usually the only real difference in 
cost of poor vs. good quality cakes 
is the difference in ingredient cost, 
which is a small part of the total 
cost. The labor and overhead cost 
are very similar whether you make 
good quality or poor quality cakes. 


Quality Control, 
What Does It Mean? 


The first thing we have to decide 
when discussing quality control for 
cakes is, on what level of quality 
do we want to operate our business? 
This is usually a joint decision of the 
sales department and the manufac- 
turing division. Once the level of 
quality is chosen then it’s up to the 
manufacturing division to set up to 
produce this quality and produce it 
the same every day. 

When you are making your deci- 
sions on the quality level for cakes 
you might like to follow these sug- 
gestions 

1. Examine your present line of 
products. Do they conform with your 
own ideas of the best quality you can 
make for your production cost and 
selling set-up and with the equipment 
you have available? 

2.Compare your line of products 
with your competitors’ products of 
similar size, quality and selling price. 
Are you in a good quality position 
competitive wise? 

3.Compare your products. with 
competitive items on the consumer 
level. Your products may be as good 
or even better than those of your 
competitive commercial baker and 
may have nothing to fear from 
him. But maybe both of you are out 
because Mrs. Homemaker has some- 
thing available that she likes better. 

Checking on Competitors 

Visit your large chain stores; do a 
good sampling job on the variety of 
white, spice, yellow and devils food 
mixes on their shelves. Don’t just 
look but bake and test these items 
directly against your own line for 
comparison. Check the other special- 
ized items such as biscuit and hot 
roll mixes, coffee cake mixes, brownie 
mixes, fruit cake mixes, cookie mixes. 
Stop at the frosting displays and 
sample the various types of dry frost- 
ings and fudge mixes, semi-prepared 
frostings and those fully prepared 
ready for direct application to Mrs. 
Homemaker’s cakes. 

Don’t forget the frozen food sec- 
tions displaying ready to bake bis- 
cuits, cheese cakes, and ready to bake 
frozen batters in throw-away alumi- 


num pans. 

Don’t dismiss this competition 

Editor's Note: The accompanying article 
on the essential part cake production plays 
in higher cake sales was delivered at last 
menth’'s annual meeting of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers. A complete 
report on this meeting appears in this is- 
sue. Mr Deck, with Mrs. Tucker's Foods, 
Inc Sherman, Texas, has had long ex 


perience in the 


baking industry. 


Suner Chief 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
Norris, Minn. 
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Results are better when. your choice is right! 


FOR SAFETY 
ON RUGGED 
CLIMBS... 
depend on 


strong climbing 
and rappeling 


nylon 


FOR STRENGTH AND VOLUME IN WHOLE WHEAT PRODUCTS... 


Choose Occident RED BAG 
100% WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Ky FOR ALL YOUR FLOUR NEEDS... 


Occident 
Producer 
Sweet Loaf 
Eaco 
Sunburst 
Gold Heart 


Kyrol 

Occident 100% 
Whole Wheat 
Powerful 

Baltic 


American Beauty 
Special 





For sheer strength in a 100% 
whole wheat flour you can’t 
beat Occident Red Bag. Fine, 
coarse or medium granulation. 
It produces big volume loaves 
with outstanding taste and 
texture qualities . . . blended 
with other flours it adds rich 
wheaty flavor, come-again 
sales appeal. And, because 
Occident Red Bag 100% 
Whole Wheat Flour comes to 


you from nearby stocks, it 
arrives FRESH .. . gives you 
the same outstanding results 
every time! 

A trial order will convince 
you. Ask your Russell-Miller 
representative for complete 
details on Red Bag and all the 
other fine Russell-Miller bak- 
ery flours he has to fit your 
individual needs. Just write, 
wire, or phone. 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
Bakery Pours 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 


American Beauty 
Bakers 


Reliable 

American Beauty Cake 
Royal Patent 

White Spray 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 
FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


The Western Star Mill Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 


For the future, too, GOLDEN (1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 


of Western Star flours in shuttle service from the 


. ° Western Star mill to bakers. 
LOAF will always be the big (2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 














tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 


value in uniform, strong, fine (3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 


hauling are being made available at certain stra- 
. tegic points. 
spring wheat flours. (4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
* ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in- 
dustry. 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 














J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** {2s | | SoftWinterWheatFlours| | ““°"® Pugs Patent 





2 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour Seniiie . Com ial SPRING PILOT 
DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 29 ge KANSOTA 











KANSAS PILOT 














Long Distance Telephone 32 e 
66 . 99 A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- Cable address — “Jasco” 
t. illed under Laboratory Con- 
Diamond D” 2 iiticgiscrisvortioe con ee ae ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC. 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated - Allen mi O., Inc. a a 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE ROANOKE VIRGINIA 

























You can bake POLAR BEAR any- 
time with full confidence that it is as 
good a flour as can be made or is being 
made by any mill. POLAR BEAR’S 
baking merits justify the fullest sales 
enthusiasm. 
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THE HOTTEST PACKAGE 
IN THE BAKERY FIELD! 
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BAKE in the container that saves DISPLAY in the same container. SELL in the container that serves 
time—stops pan washing, eliminates No wrapping! No handling! Just your master-baked delicacies oven- 
transfers and cripples. crimp the neat cover on top. fresh . . . oven-tempting. 


TRY PT NOW Tah Pace FOR Coctean FOIL PACKAGING PLAN / 
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FOIL PACKAGING PLAN 


Turns two square feet of space into a profit-building production line 


WW tin, 
Mu) 
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Cochran Foil Containers 
Engineered Window Covers 
Easy-to-Operate Closure Device 


All immediately available 


COCHRAN FOIL CONTAINERS 
No. 580-A No. 590-A Sweet goods—baked, displayed, and sold in Cochran Foil 
Round Vertical Flange Round Vertical Flange f 
Top Out ....... 81.” Top Out ....... 9” Containers—keep oven-fresh longer... create new demand 
~— eae ‘% ” a te “eda "f= for master-baked delicacies served warm. Cochran Foil 
a 14," EE oie dc «6.0 13/44” 


Containers make sparkling, hard-selling displays—easily, 
Designed for easy handling on standard 18x26 bun 
pan. Eliminates pan washing, transfers and cripples. quickly—in your shop and in the groceries and super- 


markets you may serve. 


ENGINEERED 
WINDOW COVERS 
Available in trial quan- 
* tities. Covers engi- 
meered to fit Cochran 
containers and equip- 


Foil packaged specialty items . . . at the pick-me-up-spots 


where housewives shop ... mean bonus business for you. 








CLOSURE DEVICE 
Takes up less than 2 
square feet of floor space. 
One operator can produce 
up to 300 packages an 
hour. 


Easy -to-operate — inex- 
pensive. Available for im- 
mediate trial. 





3. CRIMP 


2. INSERT 








| 1. COVER 








CLIP AND MAIL TODAY! 


ay 
TRY THE COCHRAN FOIL PACKAGING PLAN ° MAIL 
THE COUPON TODAY FOR FACTS ON HOW TO START 


COCHRAN FOIL COMPANY, Products Division 
P.O. Box 1466, Lovisville, Ky. 


pein ~ Coe AUN FOIL COMPANY 


Incorporated 


| 
: PRODUCTS DIVISION 
| 














ADORESS_ 
P.O. Box 1466 ° Louisville, Ky. 
on STATE Hippodrome Bldg. 500 Fifth Ave. 712 Wrigley Bidg. 
scien edcaieleeclabian da lta glee teeetacien tants eit Nil Sel tel ate neh enim quam ques eam oud Cleveland 15, Ohio New York 36, N. Y. Chicago 11, Ill. 
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WHAT? IN 


RAISIN BREAD 
FoR YOU 


-heoides extra work? 





Bakers throughout the country have discussed 
this question. Here are some comments typical of those 


made most frequently: 


“| get more out of raisin bread 
than I put into it” 


The national average for all extra costs (including 
extra work) in raisin bread comes to about 12¢ a 
loaf. On the other hand, there’s the premium price 
you can get for raisin bread — from 2¢ to 5¢ a 
loaf, or more, at retail. The difference between 
extra costs and premium is extra profit—over and 
above the profit you make on your standard loaves. 


“A good raisin loaf builds up 
the prestige of my whole line” 


Customers can—and do—judge the quality of 
raisin bread by the quantity of raisins. A loaf that 
is well above the 50% minimum raisin content is 
obviously quality...deserves a premium price... 


and gives customers an idea of quality that carries 
over to your other loaves. 


"Raisin bread is a good 

volume item for me” 
The volume you get in raisin bread is usually extra 
volume in addition to your regular sales. It means 
extra sales for you on an extra-profit loaf. And 
your volume in raisin bread builds steadily when 
you have a quality loaf, good supply, frequent 
bakings, and promotion. 

And the Raisin Industry is helping you promote 
raisin bread — advertising it in leading national 
magazines. Full-color reprints and colorful bread- 
rack hangers (with space for your brand imprint) 
are available free. Write to: California Raisin 
Advisory Board, P.O. Box 1963, Fresno, California. 


Make your own 





It NATURAL SEEDLESS JENS 
F>, GOLDEN SEEDLESS $5 
MUSCATS 





baking and sales 
Rich with Raisins 
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lightly. Compare it with your own 
products and decide where your com- 
petition is. Then do something about 
it if necessary. 


It may not be any more work or 
trouble for Mrs. Homemaker to 
bake off one of these cakes than 
it is to dress, go to the store and 
buy one of your cakes, These prod- 
ucts are just as much your com- 
petitor as the bakery down the 
street. 


Household shortenings, flour, sugar, 
baking powder and dairy products 
manufacturers are all trying to get 
Mrs. Homemaker to do more baking 





“That's the berries”. . . 


said the shop superintendent as he exam- 
ined a loaf of bread made with Wyrtase. 

To get top flavor in bread you take the 
dough at its flavor peak—the same as you 
pick plump ripe berries from the bush to 
enjoy their peak of luscious goodness. 
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WYTASE EXTENDS 
MIXING TOLERANCE 


Forinograph charts in full 
size showing Wytase mixing pat 
lolerance sent on request. ; 


Bes 2% 





“the 2B Shor Mog 
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at home and use their products. Eac! 
of these groups has to find an out 
let for his products. Also each ol 
these groups is competing against 
the prepared mix manufacturer and 
both are your competitors. As mo! 
prepared mixes are used in the home 
there will be less sugar, less flow 
and less shortening, as such, used i: 
the home. The producers of suga1 
flour, shortening, etc., are having to 
adjust their business so that instead 
of selling just to the homemaker 
they can sell more of their products 
indirectly through you, the baker 
and through the bulk dry mix and 
frosting manufacturers. 


DOUGH WHITENER 
WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 
mpany to designate its 
enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 
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You, as bakers, have to face this 
competition for Mrs. Homemaker’s 
dollar. As we all know, it’s competi- 
tion that makes progress, and we 
can’t blame the other food manufac- 
turers, because they are competitors, 
for our failures. 


Therefore, we must make uni- 
formly good quality cakes at the 
right price, and make it more con- 
venient for Mrs. Homemaker to 
buy and serve than to make her 
own, either from prepared mixes 
or from recipes if we want to sur- 
vive. 


Another reason you should take a 





You hit the flavor peak in bread by 


controlling time, temperature and 
mixing. The natural enzymes in Wytase 
make it easier to catch the dough at 
its peak of flavor because they extend 


mixing tolerance. 


HITE BREAD 
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look at prepared mixes when con- 
sidering quality control is that pre- 
pared mix manufacturers have their 
plants geared to the point of having 
very exacting control over quality 
and uniformity. Of course, they have 
their problems, but their control is 
such that mixes bought today, next 
week or next month, normally pro- 
duce cakes of similar quality. 


Maintenance of 
Cake Quality Level 


Now, you have looked over your 
own products and your competitive 
products and decided what quality 
level you want to produce. Next, you 
set up your formulas to produce the 
chosen quality. Now, you may think, 
I am all set, let’s just sit back and 
let things take care of themselves. 
This too many of us do and soon find 
ourselves in trouble. 

Quality must be maintained and it 
can be maintained only by providing 
our people with: 

1. The proper quality of ingredients. 

2. The necessary equipment to pro- 
duce uniform quality. 

3. Adequate 
Vision. 


training and super- 

4. Clean, sanitary conditions under 
which to work. 

5. A desire to make 
ucts of good quality, 
work. 

6.An incentive for 
good quality. 

The proper quality of ingredients is 
very important if you expect uni- 
formly good quality cakes. The most 
experienced of bakers cannot make 
uniformly good quality cakes from 
an off or poor quality ingredient 
which the boss bought because it 
was a little cheaper. 

Large bakeries can set up either 
a special department or have one 
man check all ingredients as they are 
received to see that they meet the 
desired requirements of quality and 
performance. In most bakeries good 
quality control can be maintained by 
using ingredients manufactured by 
reputable manufacturers who main- 
tain the highest of quality and uni- 
formity in their branded products 

It is relatively easy to set up a 
list of approved suppliers or approved 
brands and usually there are at least 
two or more brands of any one in- 
gredient which will give good quality 
and performance in your shop. As 
new products or new brands are of- 
fered to you, test them by actual 
use in your shop and if they do the 
job as well or better than that which 
you are using, add them to your ap- 
proved list. 

On the other hand, if you are hav- 
ing trouble or obtaining inferior re- 
sults in your shop and can trace the 
cause to one of the brands you are 
using, take this brand off your list 
until the manufacturer shows you 
that the product is back to a uniform 
good auality. Buy your ingredients 
for uniformity, quality, and perform- 
ance and not just on price. 

Usually, it’s best to buy 


uniform prod- 
pride in their 


maintaining 


on per- 





Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 
MILLING 


KNAPPE COMPANY 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 











CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS | \ 


AUGUSTA, MICH. 


Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 








J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 20 North Wacker 
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Odds... 


It’s always a thrill to draw to—a big kick if 
you fill, a sharp jolt if you fail. What do you 
think are your chances to get the card you 
need—1 chance in 4?...1 in 5?...1 in 12? 
(For correct answers see below.) 














Sure thing... 


No gamble at all with flour when rT’s 
BIN CHECKED”. All Atkinson flour goes 
to a loading bin at least 12 hours be- 
fore delivery. While there, it gets 
final comprehensive check for quality. 
Whether you buy in bulk or in sacks, 
we’re sure and you’re sure that the 
flour you get exactly matches your 
specifications. 

Put your flour money on a sure thing 
. .. Switch to Atkinson. 
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ATKINSON MILLING co. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


*TRADEMARK 
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formance of an ingredient rather 
than try to set up specifications and 
buy on specification. Performance is 
the basic quality you want in all of 
your ingredients. The manufacturers 
of flour, sugar, shortening, baking 
powder, etc., are experts in the man- 
ufacture of their particular product. 
They usually have a large staff of 
technical people working at all times 
to produce a better, more uniform 
product which will give the best per- 
formance. They are in a much better 
position to work out the proper spe- 
cification for a product than anyone 
with only a limited experience in 
these various ingredients. 

Today is a day of specialists, so 
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the sugar chemist, the flour chemist 
the shortening chemist, etc., are each 
an expert on his product. The prod- 
ucts they work out are usually best 
for your use. Many large bakeries 
who formerly set up specifications for 
their buyers now buy approved 
brands and leave the specifications 
up to the manufacturer. Again, let’s 
emphasize, buy your ingredients on 
their performance qualif:cations. 
Equipment 

With the very best of ingredients 
you still can’t make uniformly good 
quality cakes unless you provide your 
people with the proper equipment 
and tools for economic production 


of uniform quality. The equipment 
must be kept in proper working order. 
Seales should be checked frequently. 
It happens much too often that a 
baker will have a good formula, good 
ingredients and yet his cakes are not 
uniform or are of poor quality. His 
trouble is traced back to the scale, 
if it is off, it throws the formula out 
of balance and poor cakes result; or 
scaling weights of cakes are not 
uniform so some cakes are large and 
some are small. 

Mixers, ovens and all other equip- 
ment should be maintained in top 
notch condition and should be equip- 
ped so that the operator can control 
mixing time, speed, temperatures, 





Specify SQUARE wafers for the 





enrichment of white bread and rolls 


with vitamins and iron. 





* Assured potency * Quick disintegration 
Super-thorough diffusion * Finer, more buoyant particles 
Clean, even break into halves and quarters 
Two types to enrich any white bread or rolls 


You get these advantages: 


TYPE A—For use with 
doughs containing 3% or 
more non-fat milk solids. 


TYPE B— 


doughs containing less 





For use with 


than 3% non-fat milk solids. 


Order Square wafers today from your yeast company salesman. 


Vitamin Division « 





HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE INC. 


e Nutley 10, N. J. 
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BULLETIN ON BREAD 


CHICAGO — “Enriched Bread in 
Iliness and in Convalescence” is the 
title of the main article in a recent 
bulletin of the Biological Sciences 
Foundation, Ltd., Washington. These 
monthly bulletins are distributed to 
5,000 teachers in medical schools in 
the U.S. The article states that “Due 
to its nutritional, dietetic and physio- 
logic values, enriched bread ranks 
prominently among foods suited to 
the special requirements of patients.” 
Copies of this bulletin are being made 
available by the Bakers of America 
Program of the American Bakers 
Assn., at $2.50 per 100 copies. 





etc., so he will know at all times just 
What he is doing and not have to 
guess or go by the looks of the 
batter or the cake to tell when 
it was mixed enough or baked enough. 
Equipment with good gauges and 
controls which wili help to make the 
operation more automatic or better 
controlled and eliminate human judg- 
ment as much as possible will usually 
result in greater uniformity of qual- 
ity. 


Training 


The best equipment in the world 
won’t give you good quality control 
unless the people using this equip- 
ment are properly trained and ade- 
quately supervised. Train the man 
for the job. Teach him how to use 
the equipment and tools he has to 
obtain good quality. Teach him the 
importance of accuracy, accuracy 
from scaling the mix all the way to 
the finished product. 


Sanitary Conditions 


Poor quality in bakeries is often 
traced to dirty equipment and dirty 
conditions in the shop, all of which 
contribute to the so-called “bakery 
flavor’ which is the most common 
objection to the bakers’ cakes. 

If you emphasize cleanliness in 
your shop and keep it clean and sani- 
tary, your employees will be more 
careful and have more respect and 
pride for their work. Just as you are 
more careful about having a spill 
on a rug in your home than you 
would be in your garage, your em- 
ployees will be much more carefu! 
about a spill, or messing up a nice 
clean shop or store, than they would 
be in a bakery with a messy table 
messy ovens and messy floors. 


Really, when the cake made in 
the home has a better flavor, it is 
usually because it is made in clean 
equipment in a clean kitchen free 
from a lot of unnatural odors. 


Your bakery and equipment should 
be as clean as Mrs. Homemaker’s 
kitchen if you expect her to want to 
buy your cakes and serve them to 
her family. Cleanliness is a big fac- 
tor in cake quality control which is 
too often overlooked. 


Uniform Good Quality 


If your employees work just to get 
through the day and to turn out so 
many hurdred cakes, your quality 
will probably suffer. Through per- 
sonnel relationships, through training 
and education, and through telling 
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Special for Mothers’ Day... 


Roses-in-Snow 
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and for Special Profits in May 
Sell Roses-in-Snow Cake! 


Mothers’ Day, May 8, gives you the opportunity to start the month 
with a profit. Thousands of bakers have done it, May after May. 
You can, too, with the money-making special Roses-in-Snow Cake. 

It’s a beautiful heart-shaped cake that appeals to everyone who 
wants to “remember mama.”’ And everyone does— Mothers’ Day 
has become one of the best merchandising dates on bakers’ calendars. 

To help you sell your customers on Roses-in-Snow, use General 
Mills’ new promotion. Get your sample kit simply by mailing 
coupon below. Do it now—it’ll show you everything you need to 
make special profits in May. 


Look at the Help You Get 
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Special new streamers to help draw 
attention to window and counter 
cake displays. 


Special new Cellophane cake bands 
in blue, with rose design, to give 
your cakes “‘gift-appeal.”’ 


Special new rose-and-lace decorated 
doilies, designed to show off the 
beauty of your cakes. 










Special radio broadcasts by Betty 


Special merchandising booklet with 
Crocker® on three programs Friday, 


ideas for displays, contests, sampling; 
May 6 over more than 300 ABC also newspaper ad and formula — rating boards which you can order 
network stations to help you sell everything you need to help make a at manufacturer’s cost from your 
Roses-in-Snow cakes, May sales record. General Mills salesman. 


Special heart-shaped metal pans, 
paper liners, and heart-shaped deco- 





General Mills, Inc. 
Bakery Sales Service « Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


@ Please send me, at no cost, a sample 
Roses-in-Snow Promotion kit. 
important: Mail this coupon by April 22. 
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® Betty Crocker is a registered trademark of General Mills 
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©, COURSE, science is a won- 
derful thing and it has brought many 
improvements to the art of milling 
flour and baking bread. But there 
are some old-fashioned, homespun 
things that remain important, too. 
One of them is the pride that makes 
a man want to produce the best. 
And it is this ‘'let's-do-it-better'’ 
spirit that makes RODNEY flours 
outstanding performers in the bak- 


ery. 
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RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


22,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY + 5,750,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 
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NO STALING PROBLEM 


LONDON — A veteran of World 
War I recently ate a loaf of bread 
that had been baked in 1918 and he 
avows that it tasted as good as fresh 
bread, the London Daily Mail says. 
The veteran found a dehydrated loaf 
in a drawer. The bread had been 
issued by the Red Cross 37 years ago. 
He soaked it in water, allowed it to 
dry and found that it was still edible. 





them about your business you should 
be able to create pride in good work- 
manship and pride in uniform quality. 
Show them how good uniform quali- 
ty helps sales and creates more de- 
sire for your cakes, It is only be- 
cause of uniformly good quality cakes 
that your sales are good and they 
have steady work. Give them credit 
for turning out good quality cakes. 
Don’t be stingy with recognition and 
praise for good quality and uniformi- 
ty 

Sometimes incentives of various 
kinds can be set up which will rec- 
ognize in some way, usually by a 
bonus, the man who produces uni- 
formly good quality products. Re- 
member, your employees are humans 
and fortunately most humans have 
pride and want to do a good job and 
make things the best they know 
how. Being human they like to be 
recognized and have their good work 
recognized. Usually they are ashamed 
or at least not proud of inferior 
quality or poor workmanship. 


Checking on Quality 
Of Cakes 


You have chosen the quality level you 

want in your cakes, you have set 
up an approved list of ingredients, 
equipped your shop with the proper 
tools and equipment and trained your 
employees to produce uniformly good 
quality cakes. Is this all you need 
to do? 

No, you must keep a constant check 
on the quality of the cakes you are 
producing. It is very easy to think 
that once you have set up the rou- 
tine for quality cakes that you will 
go on and on making this quality. 
Unfortunately, this isn‘t true. There 
are too many variables in a bakery 
or for that matter, in any other food 
factory 

In many food factories, such as 
shortening and prepared mixes, there 
are whole departments that do noth- 
ing but check every stage of produc- 
tion as the items are being run 
through the plant, then check every 
batch of finished product to see that 
it is up to the rigid standards which 
have been set by the company to 
meet their customers’ requirements. 


The baker needs someone who 
will check his cakes for uniformity 
and quality every day to be sure 
every cake will meet Mrs. Home- 
maker’s requirements. If the shop 
is not large enough for a separate 


quality control department then 
some individual can be assigned 
this job. 


You may say, “we don’t need quali- 
ty control, 95 to 99% of our cakes 
are of uniformly good quality.” This 
may be true, but the 1% to 5% that 
are not right may cost you your busi- 
ness. 

Usually when Mrs. Homemaker 
gets a cake that isn’t right, she won't 
complain, she just doesn’t buy any 
more of your cakes, she buys your 
competitors’ cakes or makes her own. 
You are unaware that your cake was 
not satisfactory. This homemaker 
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tells her friends your cake was no 
good and you lose other customers. 
Since she didn’t complain to you 
you do not know who this Mrs. 
Homemaker is so you can’t go back 
to her and sell her on your cakes 
again, or show her that 95% of your 
cakes are of fine quality and she just 
happened to get a bad one. 

You can’t afford to let one single 
bad cake go out of your shop. It is 
cheaper in the long run to dump a 
lot of cakes that are not up to your 
quality standards than to let them 
go out for sale. It may seem rough 
at the time to dump “off quality” 
cakes, but it’s much cheaper to dump 


them now than to go out of business 
later. It pays to make daily check 
on quality and have rigid control of 
quality. 

We would outline and discuss here 
all the details of quality control but 
it would be of little value as this is 
an individual problem for each bak- 
ery. No two are alike. However, here 
is a list of items to be checked, all 
have some influence on the quality 
of your cakes. 

1.Raw materials. Quality, storage 
and handling. Store under proper 
conditions to maintain quality and 
rotate stock properly, use oldest first 

2.Scaling and mixing. Accurate 
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weights, proper mixing time and tem- 
perature. 

3. Baking and cooling. Proper times 
and temperature. 

4. Finishing and wrapping. Appear- 
ance, proper type of packaging ma- 
terial, proper time and temperature 
of wrapping. 

5.Check to see that you don’t 
gradually slip away from the quality 
level you choose originally. A little 
change today, another tomorrow, an- 
other next week or next month, and 
suddenly you wake up to the fact 
that your quality is away off from 
what you started out to make. 

6. Check your competitors’ products 
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You can order all these essential bakery products 


National Bakers Compressed Yeast 


National Active Dry Yeast 
National Baking Powder 
National Baking Cream = 
National Bakers Margarine 


National Bakers Malt Syrup 
National Bakers Dry Malt 
National Enrichment Tablets 
National Yeast Food 
National Puff Paste 


National 7-in-1 

Armour Cloverbloom Frozen Whole Eggs 
Armour Cloverbloom Frozen Egg Whites 
Armour Cloverbloom Armtex 

Armour Cloverbloom Sugared Yolks 
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periodically to be sure he doesn’t im- 
prove his quality and leave you be- 
hind. This applies to the cakes as 
well as the packages in which they 
are sold. 

7. Frequently check your consum- 
ers preferences so you can keep up 
with their changing desires. 


SLOGAN SPECIAL 
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Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 
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8. Check to see that the good quali- 
ty made in your shop is maintaincd 
until it reaches your customer. Is it 
properly handled between your bak 
ery and her dinner table? 


Responsibilities of 
Quality Supervisor 

Cake quality control is a very re- 
sponsible job and should be in charg: 
of a responsible person. Too often a1 
unqualified person, with no authority 
is given the job of checking quality 
If he sees something which is not 


as it should be, he hesitates to stop 
the process then and there, or to 


correct it if it’s going to interfere 
with production. Everyone is work- 
ing hard and fast trying to get 
through the day’s work and can’t 
be bothered. 

If a mix should be thrown out, 
there’s the cost to worry about, 
someone is going to get blamed for 
waste, so why not let it go through, 
maybe it won’t be too bad and the 
cakes will get by. There are many 
situations like this that will come up 
and the person in churge of quality 
check has to have enough authority 
and enough foresight to turn it down, 
knowing that in the long run it will 
be the cheapest thing to do. 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR 


SEVENTY-SEVEN YEARS 








FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


oe quality of 


HUNTER 


FLOURS always stands out. 
That is as true today as it has 
been always in the long 77-year 
history of this company. It is our 


pledge to keep it so. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO, 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 








ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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Also, if there’s something wrong, 
say too much flour was put in the 
mix by mistake, and the quality su- 
pervisor okays it and lets it go by, 
the men in the shop don’t worry too 
much about mistakes, they think, 
it’s all right, we can get by with it. 
On the other hand, if the quality 
supervisor turns down a batch or 
two, and is backed up by manage- 
ment, the production department 
soon learns that the company really 
means it when they say they want 
quality cakes. 

Have you ever noticed how mad a 
man will get when you ask him to 
do something over, even if it doesn’t 
cost him a cent; he is working by 
the hour and would have to do some- 
thing during that time anyway. It’s 
costing the boss, not the man when 
he has to do a mix over. It’s just 
human nature not to want to do a 
job over. After the quality supervisor 
has required the shop to re-run a 
few batches of cake which were not 
up to standard, they will start to be 
much more careful and see that it 
is done right the first time. 

The quality supervisor must be a 
man of wide experience, have good 
judgment, be practical, be firm, know 
how to get along with people, how 
to get them to do what he wants done 
without causing a lot of friction or 
discord in your shop. He must have 
authority and have the confidence and 
backing of management. 


Organization 


There is the theory that the quality 
supervisor or quality control depart- 
ment should operate and report to 
the sales manager rather than the 
production manager, or he could re- 
port to the general management of 
the firm. The thinking behind this is 
that if the quality supervisor reports 
to the production manager, the pro- 
duction manager may dominate the 
man, or the man may be afraid to 
disagree with his boss and for these 
reasons isn’t as strict with quality 
control as he should be for the best 
interest of the company. 

If the quality control supervisor 
is operating under the sales manager, 
then he knows that if he allows in- 
ferior quality cakes to come out of 
the shop, his boss, the sales manager, 
will be looking to him for the answer, 
and want to know why. For this 
reason the quality supervisor will be 
more careful and more sure to see 
that the shop does produce uniformly 
good quality cakes. He won’t have to 
be disagreeing with his own boss 
when he turns down cakes which are 
not of the proper quality. 

On the other hand, if the quality 
supervisor puts his okay on the uni- 
formity of cake quality produced by 
the shop, then the production man- 
ager is in the clear, and it becomes 
the responsibility of the sales divi- 
sion, including the quality supervisor, 
if there are any complaints on the 
cakes. 

An organizational set-up of this 
kind often prevents a lot of alibis 
from the sales division as to why 
their products are not selling. They 
are prone to blame the production di- 
vision, for not giving them the quality 
cakes they have to have. With the 
quality supervisor under the sales 
division, all they can do is go to him; 
it’s their own responsibility. 

If the bakery is large enough, the 
production division should have a 
quality supervisor and the sales di- 
vision a quality check man who has 
to pass on the quality of cakes turned 
out by the production division. He 
should have the authority to turn 
down any cakes which are not up 
to the quality standards agreed upon. 
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He should work closely with -the 
quality supervisor in the production 
department. 

In some cases it may be better to 
have the quality supervisor report 
directly to general management rath- 
er than to either the production divi- 
sion or the sales division. Of course, 
in any case, there must be close co- 
operation between all divisions. The 
paramount thing to keep in mind is 
that the quality supervisor must be 
an experienced and responsible per- 
son with the necessary authority to 
really control] cake quality. 

To survive in today’s competitive 
market for Mrs. Homemaker’s dollar 
you must have uniform cake quality 
that will satisfy Mrs. Homemaker. 
She has many dessert foods to choose 
from and will choose yours only if 
it is uniformly good. She is a hard 
gal to deal with and will seldom 
give you a second chance. The first 
cake she buys and every one after 
that must be good. Remember, one 
bad cake in a hundred will drive 
away one customer—and probably 
two or three. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Blue Bird Baking Co., 
Dayton, Plans Expansion 


DAYTON, OHIO—Blue Bird Bak- 
ing Co., Dayton pie-baking firm, is 
planning a $175,000 expansion pro- 
gram, including a 200x70 ft. cement 
block one-story addition, to be com- 
pleted by Sept. 1. 

——=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
RAISIN SHIPMENTS STEADY 
FRESNO, CAL. — Shipments of 

raisins to the trade in the U.S. and 
Canada during February totaled 
9,032 tons, seven tons less than Feb- 
ruary a year ago and even with the 
February shipments for the past six 
years, according to Norman J. Katen, 
manager, California Raisin Advisory 
Board. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Sanford V. Epps Named 
President of Two 


Claussen Companies 


AUGUSTA, GA.—The board of di- 
rectors of the Claussen Bakeries, Inc., 
have named Sanford V. Epps, former 
vice president and general manager 
of H. H. Claussen’s Sons, Inc., presi- 
dent of both organizations. In the 
latter organization Mr. Epps succeeds 
Euclid Claussen who was appointed 
vice chairman of the board of direc- 
tors. 

Other officers elected to serve both 
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Sanford V. Epps 
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organizations were: James M. Hull, 
Sr., chairman of the board; George 
F. Claussen, Jr., vice president; and 
Thomas P. Kearney, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

The appointments were announced 
following a series of meetings at the 
Augusta plant and at the Georgia 
Railroad Bank & Trust Co. which 
marked the 114th annual stockhold- 
ers meeting of the pioneer baking 
firm, H. H. Claussen’s Sons, Inc., and 
the first annual stockholders meet- 
ing of the Claussen Bakeries, Inc. 

The board voted a regular quarter- 
ly dividend of 16%¢ on the preferred 
stock of H. H. Claussen’s Sons, Inc., 


payable March 31 to stockholders of 
record March 21. A regular quarterly 
dividend of 16%¢ on both common A 
and common B stock of the Claussen 
Bakeries, Inc., payable May 5 to 
stockholders of record April 20 was 
also declared. 

Some of the highlights of the firm’s 
1954 operations, as reported in the 
annual report, follow: 321 of the 650 
employees of H. H. Claussen’s Sons, 
Inc., each with five or more years of 
service with the organization now 
share in the company’s profit sharing 
trust. The production capacity of the 
Greenville plant was doubled with 
the completion of the enlargement 
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program. More than $300,000 was in- 
vested in an addition to the plant 
and the installation of new equip- 
ment. 

Management voiced a definite spirit 
of optimism regarding 1955 opera- 
tions and plans of the firm’s estab- 
lished conservative expansion pro- 
gram were outlined and discussed. 

Directors attending the meeting 
were Euclid Claussen, George F. 
Clausen, Jr., J. C. H. Claussen, San- 
ford V. Epps, Sherman Drawdy, Eu- 
gene Howerd, James M. Hull, Sr., 
E. Roy Pearce, George A. Sancken, 
Sr., Wiley J. Smith and Eugene E. 
Stone. 





Since 1928 
Valuable BROLITE Ingredients 
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Rye Sours 
For outstanding 
rye bread volume, 
improved grain— 
simplified pro- | 
duction. Seven : 
types available. 












O. B. 
Stabilizer 
A convenient 
thickener for 
stabilizer and 
Meringue Top- 
pings, Icings, 
Glazes, Butter 
Cream, etc. 








Vita-Plus White 


Conditions 
dough for per- 
fect fermenta- 
tion. Extends tol- 
erance of dough. 
Whitens crumb 
color. 



















































































Culture an 
or 


Brosoft 

A tenderizing agent 
with high powers of 
emulsification and 
dispersion. Contains 
Mono- and Di-Gly- 
cerides, Lecithin and 
associated Phospha- 
tides (vegetable 
emulsifier). 


Brolite 


Cakes, Cookies, 
5 types 


of buttered culture. 


















Pie Dough 
Culture 


Makes a drier 
dough with 
improved ma- 
chining quali- 
ties. Produces 
a rich, flaky 
crust with improved color. Re- 
duces tendency to soakage in 
crusts. 





Other Brolite products include SUPERSHORT with the all-vegetable emulsifier 


Demonstrations by our trained bakery technicians available in your shop 


...f0r Bakers 





For better flavor in 
Sweet 
Yeast Doughs, Icings, etc. 
of different 


strengths and percentages 

















White and Cocoa 
Fudge Bases 

For Hi-Gloss, Flat type and 
Butter Cream icings of bet- 


ter flavor, easier handling. 
Economical. 














THE BROLITE COMPANY, Inc. 


225 Fourth Ave. 
New York City 3, N.Y. 





2921 S. Haskell Ave. 
Dallas 10, Texas 


Main Office: 2542 Elston Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 


621 Minna St. 
San Francisco 1, Calif. 


518 First Ave., North 686 Greenwood Ave., N.E. 
Seattle 9, Wash. 


Atlanta 6, Ga, 









A new firm, Sargent, Fisher Shops, 
Inc., has opened retail shops for 
baked goods at 1108 Madison Ave. 
and 10 Steuben St., Albany, N.Y. 
These shops and two others for- 
merly were operated as retail out- 
lets for Hagaman Bakers, Inc., which 
has gone out of business. The new 
firm is headed by Gordon Sargent, 
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Iying Gale oe om.) Diels) val 


formerly with the Hagaman com 
pany, and Charles Fisher. 
& 


The Holland Bakery, headed by 
Ed Schmit, Denver, has opened its 
fifth retail outlet in suburban Brook- 
ridge. The new bakery follows a 
rustic ranch design with cedar shin- 
gle roof, rough log exterior and a 


covered sidewalk in front. Mrs. Cath- 
erine McDougal is manager of the 
new outlet. 

& 

The Glen Oak Bakery, Peoria, IIL, 
established in 1920 by George Wel- 
zenbach, had discontinued producing 
baked foods, and the entire building 





No complex loading 


and unloading 














Bulk shipping of dry, granular and powdered 
products in General American Airslide Cars 









is safer, easier—and costs less! 
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and equipment have been offered for 
sale. G. A. Jorgenson bought the 
bakery six months ago and claimed 
a decline in business was responsi- 
ble for the closing. 


Mr. and Mrs. William C. Duerr 
have opened the Sunrise Plaza Bak- 
ery in White Bear Lake, Minn. 

& 

Barney Burckhard has discontinued 
operations of the City Bakery, Oakes, 
N.D. 

. 


The Harvey (N.D.) Bakery recent- 
ly held open house following comple- 
tion of an extensive remodeling pro- 
gram. 

e 


Oppen’s Bakery held a grand open- 
ing recently at Minot, N.D. Duane 
Moos is the new manager of the 
bakery. 


Marvin Moos plans to open a bak- 
ery at Hebron, N.D., this month. 
a 
Powers Rowe has purchased the in- 
terest of Elmer Koeder in the North- 
wood (Iowa) City Bakery. Mr. Rowe 


becomes the partner of Robert 
Schacterle. 

e 
Palermo Pasticceria, Inc., is the 


1ame of a new bakery and pastry 
shop established at 2037 Second Ave., 
New York, by Anna Cannatella 
e 
The Dana Bake Shop has 
opened at 123 William St., 
York, by Hyman H. Hammer. 


been 
New 


The Cake Box Bakery will be one 
of a number of retail stores that 
will be located in the $3 million 
Mission Shopping Center in Kansas 
City, which will be built on a 16-acre 
site on Johnson Drive. 

* 

Jay’s Bakery has been opened at 
304 Morgantown St., in Uniontown, 
Pa., by Jay Buquo. 

e 

Mary Ella Pastries is the name 
chosen by William P. Sontheimer 
and his son, Milton E., for their 
shop at 3lst and French Streets, in 
Erie, Pa. 


Lindy’s Bakery and Delicacies Shop 
has been opened at 213 Atwood St., 
Pittsburgh, by Bill Heller and R. 
Abelson. 

e 


Cano’s Bakery, 233 Atwood St., 
Pittsburgh, has been opened by An- 
thony Cano who formerly operated 
a bakery at a different Pittsburgh 
location. 

= 


Construction has been started on 
an addition to the Pawhuska, Okla., 
Bakery, it was announced by C. T. 
Lewallen, owner. 


Over 600 Airslide Cars now in service or 
on order. A small blower is all you need 
to unload cars into any conveying sys- 
tem. Write for bulk shipping information 
on your products, 


Hol ’n One Donut distributors from 
40 states met at Little Rock, Ark., 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 


Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

















Airslide cars now successfully shipping flour, semolina, sugar, starch, plastics, chemicals and other products 
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There is a 
difference in 
fungal enzymes 





“Chips”? Developed by Anheuser-Busch research, with over 100 years 
of experience in working with enzymes and complex fer- 
mentation problems... plus years of analyzing bakery 
production requirements. 


“Chips” Controlled for exact uniformity by the Quality Control 
Division of Anheuser-Busch. 


“Chips” Convenient and economical. Designed especially for large- 
scale bread production. 


Use “Chips” for better bread 


Delivered to you...as needed... by ANHEUSER-BUSCH route men 
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General Mills, who presented Brown 'n Serve to the Baking Industry, now announces 


Brown'n Serve Genuine 


Buttermilk 





Baking Powder 





A major new contribution to bakery profits! 
Brought to you by General Mills, complete with... 


@a prepared mix @ complete directions 
@ sales-promotion material 


Now, for the first time in baking history, you can 
compete (and win!) against home-made baking powder 
biscuits! 

These new Brown ’n Serve Genuine Buttermilk Bak- 
ing Powder Biscuits are light . . . fluffy . . . deliciously 
tender. During a recent 30-day market test, customers 
raved about their freshness and keeping quality, de- 
clared them outstandingly tastier and more convenient 
than either home-made biscuits or yeast raised com- 
mercial types. 

To bring you this great new sales winner, General 
Mills spent 5 years developing and improving these 
biscuits. They are not warm-overs .. . not substitutes. 
They’re real buttermilk baking powder biscuits—excit- 


ingly new—with all the flavor, texture and aroma of 


the best ever made. 


BUTTERMILK 
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Complete Sales Promotion plans and materials @ Window Streamers @ Package Insert 
are ready, now. They will help you launch your - a 
Brown ’n Serve Genuine Buttermilk Baking Pow- ©@ Newspaper Advertising @ Price Marker 


der Biscuits quickly and profitably. Included are: @ Sales Ideas Galore @ Radio-TV Spots 


To simplify production, General 
Mills offers a prepared biscuit 
flour mix designed especially for 
your Brown ’n Serve Genuine 
Buttermilk Baking Powder Bis- 
cuits. You need only add short- 
ening and liquid. 


Mail this coupon for more information on the 
only home-baked biscuit sold by bakers 


General Mills, Ine. 
Bakery Sales Service, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


Please rush sampler kit of production and merchandising information 
on Brown 'n Serve Genuine Buttermilk Baking Powder Biscuits. 


NAME 
FIRM 
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RINGING THE BAKER'S DOORBELL 


(Continued from page 36) 





to plan nationwide expansion in 1955. 
Morrison Cottingham is founder and 
president of Hol ’n One Donut Co., 
with headquarters at 309 Center St., 
Little Rock. 

¢ 


Leo's Bakery, Inc., now occupying 
leased property at 303 Third Ave., 
Woonsocket, R.L, has purchased a 
one-story building at 85 Mason St. 
The building is being completely re- 


modeled and will be equipped with 
the most modern bakery machinery. 
It will provide 28,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space. 

& 


R. C. Foster, branch manager of 
the Wichita branch of the National 
Biscuit Co., is leaving Wichita to 
take over as branch manager of the 
Kansas City office of the company. 
Succeeding Mr. Foster is R. V. Mad- 


‘ry from Mr. 


en, who is being transferred to 
Vichita from St. Louis. 

* 
Dixiana Bakeries has opened a new 
ake shop at 8140 Oak St., New 


Orleans. Henry Rousseve is co-owner 


f the bakery, along with his father, 
Jan 

& 
Dale Hart and Ron Cooper have 
irchased the Julie-Ann Bake Shop, 


113 W. Benson Ave., Willmar, Minn. 
= 


Mr. and Mrs. Alba Humes have 
urchased the Cassville (Wis.) Bak- 
and Mrs. Kenneth 


Burton. Mr. and Mrs. Humes were 
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BAG 


are made from Kraft Papers to 
RIGID FEDERAL SPECIFICATIONS 


@ You can’t pack, ship, or store your 
flour in better bags! 


@ Place your next MULTIWALL order 
with Chase! 


30 BRANCHES AND SALES OFFICES COAST-TO-COAST 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices: 
309 W, Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6 
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formerly with Federal Bake Shops, 
Inc., Davenport, Iowa. 
? 
Golden Krust Bakery, Alva, Okla., 
has purchased new equipment. 


The Marion County Plan Commis- 
sion has approved the construction 
of a new $125,000 wholesale bakery 
by Indiana Baking Corp. at the 
northwest corner of National and 
Madison Avenues, Indianapolis. 


Patsy DeVito, president of the Ar- 
lington, Bakery, Inc., Watertown, 
N.Y., has completed negotiations for 
purchasing Pierce’s Fried Cake Shop, 
645 Bronson St., owned by George 
H. Pierce. and Mrs. Edna S. Miller 

e 

The Pie Form Co. is now operat- 
ing at 4542 37th St. N., St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. Charles Nuttall is the 
owner. 


Some 80 second grade students re- 
cently toured the Capital City Bak- 
ery, Tallahassee, Fla. Company of- 
ficials escorted the youngsters and 
their teachers through the plant, ex- 
plaining how bread is made. 

e 

Michael McPhee, formerly super- 
intendent of Mass Brothers Bakery 
in Tampa, has taken over the man- 
agement of the Modern Bakery in 
Avon Park, Fla. 

e 

G. L. Weaver and B. D. Ward 
have opened a bakery at Jacksonville, 
Fla., to be known as the W. W 
Bakery 

e 


W. H. Streitberger has sold his 
bakery on the west side of the pub- 
lic square at Rushville, Ill, to Ed- 
ward N. Clow of Quincy, Ill. The 
latter’s son, Ronald Clow, plans to 
reopen the bakery 

® 

The Lakewood Bakery, 
Ohio, has completed a 
program. 


Medina, 
remodeling 
£ 


A business name has been filed for 
the Gold-Ray Bakery, 1863 Clinton 


St., Buffalo, N.Y., by Charles B 
Gill 
a 
Max Kay and Samuel Hirsch, who 
operated the Snowflake Bakery in 


New York, have opened Butterflake 
Bakery at 1349 Washington Ave. 
Miami Beach, Fla. They are succes- 
sors to Pechter’s, who had this loca- 
tion for many years 
® 
The Marquette Bakery, 1117 W 
Mason St., Green Bay, Wis., has been 
opened by Marv Glickman, who was 
formerly associated with his father, 
A. Glickman, at the Royal Baking 
Co., 726 Main St., Green Bay. 
* 


The Tasty Food Shop, Anoka, 
Minn., has opened an outlet at the 
Anoka Shopping Center. Ray Schan- 
haar is the owner. 

= 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Knutson and 
son, Dick, recently. staged an open 
house to mark the opening of their 
new bakery at Pine River, Minn. 

& 

Collier’s Bakeries opened its third 

retail bakery recently at Garden 


(Continued on page 48) 





E.P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 
GRAND 1554 
1206 Waldheim Bidg. ¢ Kansas City, Mo. 
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Tre COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
General Offices: Denver, Colorado 
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No. 3692—Baker’s 
Guide 


A simplified guide to better flour 
selection, said to be the first of its 
kind ever produced for the baking 
industry by a milling concern, is now 
available from Russell-Miller Milling 
Co. Entitled ‘What Every Baker 
Should Know,” the guide contains a 
specification chart describing 34 types 
of bakery flour produced by Russell- 
Miller. Bakers are shown how wheat 
selection, laboratory control, storage 
f..ciliites and service can help pre- 
select the right kind of flour for each 
specific product. The specification 
chart lists the products each brand 
and type will make best, and de- 
scribes the flours’ tolerance, absorp- 
tion, machining and other specific 
characteristics. To secure the guide 
check No. 3692 on the coupon and 
mail it. 


No. 3705—Perforated 
Box 


A catalog describing the special 
baker’s box (style M-1), product of 
Federal Fiber Corp., designed to pro- 


vide free air circulation through bot- 


tom and all four sides, is available 
without charge. Made of hard vulcan- 
ized fiber, the box has three rows of 
l-in. perforated holes on each side 
and 6 rows of 1-in. perforated holes 
in the bottom. It is 24 in. long, 20 in. 
wide, 8 in. deep (inside dimensions) 


re ens 





Top channel is of heavy gauge rust- 


proof steel. Other features: Metal 
reinforced hand holes, corners rein- 
forced with heavy gauge metal, 


mounted on three hardwood runners 
which are equipped with steel shoes 
for easy movement. Secure the illus- 
trated catalog on this and other ma- 
terials handling equipment by check- 
ing No. 3705 on the coupon and mail- 
ing it. 
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No. 3701—Door Sign 


A new two-way door-ad fixture 
hat is both a push-bar and door-pull 
indle combined has been introduced 
yy Dallasign Co. Now available to 
akers in quantity production, on an 
xclusive territory arrangement, the 

new fixture features a push-bar and 
handle made of tubular steel with an 





attractive heavy duty chrome finish. 
The advertising message or picture is 
printed on a 5% in. by 12 in. die 


formed steel unit in brilliant gloss 
baked on enamels. The 3-piece unit 
can be assembled for use on either a 
right or left hand opening door. The 
entire fixture is sliding adjustable to 
fit any size door from 24 in. to 37 in. 
wide. A wide choice of colors, style 
of type, ete., is available. Secure 
more complete details by checking 
No. 3701 on the coupon and mailing 
it. 
No. 3693—Display 
Case 

A new top case designed especially 
for counter-top display of baked 
goods has just been introduced by 
the Columbus Show Case Co. Known 
is the No. 300 Salesmaster Clear- 
View Top case, this display fixture 
s portable for use in any location. 
The case was created for small space 
service on counters or cases to bring 
merchandise closer to eye-level, and 
allow inspection without handling. 
Constructed of curved plate glass 
with two easy-sliding frameless glass 
doors, the case permits unobstructed 
visibility from any angle. The case 
is 26% in. long, 14% in. high and 
9% in. deep. Check No. 3693 on the 
coupon and mail it to secure more 
information. 
No. 3695—Emulsifier 

Atlas Powder Co. has announced 
the development and availability of 
Atmul 122, a new high mono content 
(approximately 63%) bread emulsi 
fier. The product is a mixture of 
mono- and diglycerides designed to 
give economy, better dispersion of the 
emulsifier in the dough, improved 
palatability and prolonged softness 
of bread and other yeast raised prod- 
ucts. The product contains no ex- 
tenders, and is said to be completely 
bland in taste and odor. Check No. 
3695 on the coupon, mail it, and 
more complete details will be sent 
to you. 


No. 3696—0il 


A new all-purpose oil was intro- 
duced recently by Durkee Famous 
Foods for all baking or frying. It 
is formulated to offer the convenience 
and economy of a single, top-quality 
all-purpose oil. The oil imparts no 
oily taste or odor, and will not trans- 
fer flavors from food to food in 
frying, it is claimed. It is a super- 
refined cottonseed oil. To secure more 
compete details check No. 3696 on 
the coupon and mail it. 


No. 3698—Silicone 
Paint 

A new, six-page, illustrated bro- 
chure on Sili-Kool, a new silicone 
paint claimed to be heat, rust and 
corrosion-resistant for all red-hot sur- 
faces that withstands 1600° Fahren- 
heit and exposure to extreme weather 
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conditions, is available without 
charge. The brochure contains a pic- 
ture of one hot air pipe painted with 
the product, that has carried air 
heated up to 1600° for 14 months, 
with no ill effect upon the surface. 
To secure the brochure mark No. 
3698 on the coupon and drop it in 
the mail. 


No. 3702—Imprinter 


Adolph Gottscho, Inc., announces 
a new magazine-fed machine for im- 
printing changeable contents identifi- 
cation, codes and lot’ numbers on 
knocked-down cartons and other flat 
package forms. The machine is said 
to produce superior “print-quality”’ 
markings even on hard-to-print waxed 
surfaces and employs the flexographic 
printing principle. The carton-printer 
is adjustable for flats of different 
dimensions and operates at speeds 
up to 50 impressions per minute. Im- 
printing is done from adhesive-backed 
rubber type or dies. To secure more 
complete details check No. 3702 on 
the coupon and mail it. 


No. 3708—Paint 


Prufcoat Laboratories, Inc., an- 
nounces new features in its odorless 
paint for food processing plants. The 
paint, it is claimed, can be applied 
during plant operation without affect- 
ing taste quality. Officials of the firm 
state that the paint is highly resistant 
to such destructive agents as salt, 


fruit acids, sugar, carbon dioxide, 
molds, fungi, etc., and can stand re- 
peated scourings and_ cleanings. 


Check No. 3708 on the coupon, clip 
and drop it in the mail to secure more 
details. 


No. 3709—Conveyor 

A new series of conveyors has been 
announced by the M-H Standard Co. 
Six-inch pitch belt links are now 
available in the firm’s series of sec- 
tional metal belt conveyors, called 
by the trade name, Armorbelt. The 
new series is furnished in 10 stand- 
ard widths from 12 in. to 60 in. The 
conveyors are designed to handle 
packages, boxes, bags, etc. through 
horizontal and vertical paths. Check 
No. 3709 on the coupon and mail it 
to secure more details. 


No. 3707—Oven 


The Fish Equipment Co. announces 
a new line of mechanical ovens. De- 
signed especially for the small retail 
bakery or for use as an auxiliary 
oven in a larger operation, the series 
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includes as standard equipment white 
vitreous porcelain front with stain- 
less steel] trim (stainless steel front, 
sides, and rear available), tray indi- 
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cator, interior oven light, deluxe ther- 
mostat which indicates and regu- 
lates oven temperature, 100% auto- 
matic pilot safety cut-off, timer with 
bell, choice of solid steel or expand- 
ed metal (open mesh) tray hearths, 
and exclusive push-button burner 
lighting. The line, called the Space- 
Saver, also has the front-mounted 
drive and burner design. Service 
doors and oven clean-out door are 
in front. To secure more details check 
No. 3707 on the coupon and mail it. 


No. 3710—Surface 
Product 


A surface product for walls, floors 
and tank linings called “liquid tile” 
by its manufacturer is being made by 
Ev-R-Shield Products, Inc., from a 
plastic resin produced by Reichold 
Chemicals, Ine. The product, called 
Glascote, can be applied by conven- 
tional methods to plaster, sheet rock, 
concrete, brick, masonite or wood. It 
is claimed to be resistant to acids, 
caustics, salt water, alcohol, grease 
and lye. More details may be secured 
by checking No. 3710 on the coupon 
and mailing it. 


No. 3700—Waxed 
Paper Brochure 


Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co. has 


prepared a brochure on its three 
grades of waxed papers, called by the 
trade name Thilco. Described in de- 
tail are the wax impregnated krafts, 









DONUT 
a SUCCESSFUL 
BUSINESS CALLS Anse = 
FINEST EQUIPMENT 


DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 


45 West 36th Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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wax coated krafts and glassines and 
wax laminated krafts and glassines. 
Outlined is such information as print- 
ing, availability in sheets, rolls and 
bags, colors, weights, selection and 
advantages. Check No. 3700 on the 
coupon, mail it and the brochure will 
be sent without charge. 


No. 3703—Insecticide 
Control 


American Aerovap, Inc., has an- 
nounced improvements in its insect 
control system. The model D-20 con- 
trol incorporates a new thermal cir- 
cuit-breaker that is sealed at a pre- 
set maximum temperature to protect 
against overheating and over-vapor- 
ization. Also, control refills are now 
being offered with sealed-cap con- 
tainers to assure the user of getting 
a fresh container. The complete in- 
strument has been designed to meet 
Underwriters Laboratories approval. 
Check No. 3703 on the coupon and 
more complete information will be 
sent to you. 


No. 3704—Bread 
Crumb System 


A new bread crumb processing sys- 
tem has been introduced by the Pra- 
ter Pulverizer Co. The new system, 
which is said to convert sliced bread 
into ground, dried and cooled crumbs 
in 26 seconds, utilizes the simultan- 
eous action of disintegration and the 
thermodynamics of drying. The com- 
pany announcement states, “A com- 
pletely integrated, self - contained 
process, with no intermediate steps, 
the system requires but one attend- 
ant. An almost infinite range of tex- 
ture and color is claimed possible by 
turning a knob or changing screens. 
Among the many safety features of- 
fered are predetermined sequential 





starting with purge cycle, latest elec- 
tronic flame safety controls and cen- 


tral control panel board.” Secure 
more complete details by checking 
No. 3704 on the coupon and mailing it. 


No. 3706—Rye Sour 
Concentrate 


Lake Shore Products announces 
literature about its prog act, called 
LSP-Rye Sour Concentra : This dry, 
preformed concentrate contains no 
rye flour filler or spices. A loaf of 
bread requires 1% to 1%% (based 
on the total flour weight). The prod- 
uct is said to improve texture, crust, 
and slice-ability. No special care or 
refrigeration is required. It is packed 
in 100-lb. multiwall burlap bags. Se- 
cure this literature by checking No. 
3706 on the coupon and dropping it in 
the mail. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues and 
information about them may still be 
obtained by jotting the appropriate 
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number on the coupon and forward- 
ing it to this magazine. 


No. 2849— Cash drawer, Indiana 
Cash Register Co. 
No. 3561—Liquid measuring gauge, 


Moormann Bros. Manufacturing Co. 

No. 3563—Duplex drive dissolver, 
Cowles Co., Inc. 

No. 3647—-Ferment formula, Amer- 
ican Dry Milk Institute. 

No. 3648—Ovens, Despatch Oven 
Co. 

No. 3649——-Label dispenser, Avery 
Adhesive Label Corp. 

No. 3650—Horizontal! bins, Day Co. 

No. 3651—Folder on mixers, Tri- 
umph Manufacturing Co. 

No. 3652—Bread van, Twin Coach 
Co. 

No. 3653—Stapler, Sam Abrams 
Co. 

No. 3654—Metal ware, I. D. Co. 

No. 3655—Roll machine, American 
Machine & Foundry Co. 

No. 3656—Corn sweeteners in 
bread, Corn Products Sales Co. 

No. 3657—-Enzyme system, Ferm- 
co Chemicals, Inc. 

No. 3658—Cleaning gun, Magnus 
Chemical Co., Inc. 

No. 3659—Electronic oven, Ray- 
theon Manufacturing Co. 

No, 3687 — Carton simplification 





CODING AND MARKING 
“Code dating and marking machines for the flour 
milling end baking industries. Coding bread wrap- 
pers, cellophane end packages, etc., our specialty. 
Write for information on a specific problem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 
3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Illinois 








For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 

















KEEP THIS 
NDER YOUR HAT: 





we Kays 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 








QUAKER BAKERS FLOUR is specially 
designed for the specific needs of the mod- 
ern haker. Costing no more than ordinary 
flours, this highest-quality short-patent 
flour has the versatility to create superior 


results in every bakery item you produce. 


Call... Write .. 


. or Wire to: 


. The Quaker Oats Company 
Chicago, U.S.A. 


Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa « St. Joseph, Mo. ¢ Sherman, Texas 
and Los Angeles, California 
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fine CAKES 
and PASTRIES make 


PLEASED CUSTOMERS 





One of many 
quick-selling baking items 
made with 





Genuine* ALMOND PASTE 
HEIDE MACAROON PASTE 
HEIDE KERNEL PASTE 
HEIDE MARSHMALLOW CAKE FILLER 


e 
HEIDE FONDANT ICING 






Write for free copy of 
booklet “Fancy Cake Baking” 


HENRY HEIDE 


INCORPORATED 
New York, N. Y. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








der, 5¢ a copy from the Superin- 
endent of Documents, Government 
rinting Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
No. 3661—Sales leaflet, Kelly- 
tead & Co. 

No. 3662—Ad reprint transparen- 
es, Transichrome Co. 

No. 3663—Brochure on small fork 
rucks, Market Forge Co. 

No. 3664—Sorbitol, Atlas Powder 


). 

No. 3678— Pan Feature, Chicago 

letallic Mfg. Co. 

No. 8679—Prepared mix finisher, 
Forster Manufacturing Co. 

No. 3680 — Road flare, Buffalo 
Weaving & Belting Co. 

No. 3681—Rubber mats and run- 
ners, Wear Proof Mat Co. 

No. 3682—Band for bread slicing, 
Gopher Grinders, Inc. 

No. 3683—Plastic measuring jug, 
Westco Products. 

No. 3684 — Truck body, Herman 
Body Co. 

No. 3685—Bakery foods container, 
Pie-Pak Co. 

No. 8686—Deep fat fryers, J. C. 
Pitman & Sons Co. 

No. 3688—Bread price survey, An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc. 

No. 3689—Cost calculator for bak- 
ers, F. W. Stock & Sons, Inc 

No. 3690—Apple flavors, Givaudan 
Flavors, Inc. 

No. 3691—Report of symposium on 
color in foods, Quartermaster Food 
& Container Institute for the Armed 
Forces, 1819 W. Pershing Road, Chi- 
cago 9. 

No. 5088—Rubber mats, Flexi-Mat 
Corp. 


——=—BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Wisconsin Fun Group 


Reelects Reider Strandt 


MILWAUKEE — Reider Strandt, 
Strandt Bakery, Madison, Wis., has 
been reelected ““Hi-Mees” of the Wis- 
consin F&F Club, a group of Wis- 
consin bakers and allied tradesmen 
which meets at intervals for fun and 
relaxation. 

At the meeting, held in Mr. 
Strandt’s “Rat Hole” in Madison, 
Marion Hoover, Tasty Bakery, Ap- 
pleton, Wis., was elected ‘“‘Lo-Mees” 
and Art Foresman, Red Star Yeast 
& Products Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
was named “High Holder Downer.” 
E. J. Zierfuss, Durkee Famous Foods, 
Milwaukee, continues as ‘“Hi-Execu- 
tioner.” 

Fred Laufenburg, secretary of the 
Wisconsin Bakers Association, Inc., 
and treasurer of the F&F Club for 
many years, was voted “Keeper of 
the Kush” for life. 

From Sept. 17-21 the group will 
hold its annual outing at Boden’s 
Resort, Minocqua, Wis. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Cochran Foil Co. Opens 
Southwest District Office 


LOUISVILLE—Cochran Foil Co., 
Louisville, has placed Edwin E. Nel- 
son in charge of its newly established 
southwest district sales office at 
1110 S. Brentwood Blvd., St. Louis. 

Mr. Nelson, a packaging specialist, 
will represent the foil rolling and 
laminating divisions of Cochran in 
Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Texas, Louisiana and part of 
Tennessee. 
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, 
The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Daueliitss, A€i rise 











Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN -i- COLORADO 











You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








STAR OF THE WEST 
: : Oneof the Best : : 
MILLING COMPANY 
NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 











Wisconsin Rye Flour 
We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


FRANK JAEGER MILuINnG Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








DESENDORF, Inc. 


CLEARS, PATENTS, MILLFEEDS, 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


Victor 2998 TWX K C 128 
810 Victor Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 








QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 


Sales Offices: 
580 Grain Exch. Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mills at 


St. Cloud, Minnesota 











THE BLAIR MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
mmm ATCHISON, KANSAS gems 








Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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Were you one of some thirty mil- 
lion people who skipped or skimped 
breakfast this morning? Were you 
expecting the “coffee break” to take 
care of your nutritional needs? 

I am sorry to disappoint you—a 
cup of coffee will not do it. No, not 
even if you add a whole handful of 
vitamin pills, 

You won't get a rash on the first 
morning you join the “never-mind- 
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Don't Skimp on Good Breakfast, 
Medical Group Official Says 


breakfast” club. But some 90 days 
later the symptoms may show up. 
Is this difficult to believe? The evi- 
dence indicates that a poor breakfast 
is a bad pattern for nutritional 
health. And malnutrition, even of a 
minor sort, produces a multitude of 
symptoms — physical, mental and 
emotional. 

A good breakfast should comprise 
about one-fourth of your total food 


for the day. It should consist of a 
variety of wholesome foods: fruit 
(cooked, canned, raw) or juice, cer- 
eal, eggs or meat, enriched bread or 
toast, milk, and coffee or tea if you 
wish it. Such a breakfast obviously 
cannot be eaten on the way to the 
jus or while sprinting for the seven- 
forty train. 

What can a good breakfast do? 

1.It can help an adolescent (who 
needs more of most foods than his 
or her parents) get enough calories 
and essential nutrients for growth 
and to withstand the rigors of active 
teen-age life without depending too 
much on candy bars and soda pop. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is an endorsement of good 
breakfasts by Dr. James Wilson, sec- 
retary of the council on foods and 
nutrition, American Medical Assn. 
This article has been distributed to 
all daily newspapers in the nation, 
as well as 5,000 weekly newspapers 
as part of the Bakers of America 
Program’s “Good Breakfast Means 
Good Morning” promotion. 





Teenagers need not only more cal- 
ories but also more protein, such as 
they can get abundantly in bread 





and milk, meat and eggs. | 
2.It can help an expectant mother | 
or nursing mother to meet her unique 
nutritional needs without slipping 
into the habit of constant nibbling. 
Nibbling is a notoriously bad eating 
practice. Frequently it is one of the 
causes of excessive weight gain dur- | 
ing pregnancy. A good breakfast. 
making for better food distribution 
over the day, helps to avoid or stop | 
nibbling 
3. When breakfast is the important 
meal it should be, it establishes a | 
pattern from which | 
| 

| 

| 


family eating 
growing children will profit all their 
lives. 


4.Studies at the University of 
Iowa indicate that a good breakfast 
tends to reduce late morning fatigue 
This may help to prevent industrial 
accidents in the before-noon hour 
the period when accidents in in- 
dustrial p'ants are most frequent. 

5. People on weight maintaining 

or reducing diets will find that cal- 
orie restriction is easier to take when 
one-fourth of the daily food allow- 
ance is eaten at breakfast. A re- 
ducing diet, no matter what food 
faddists may say to the contrary, 
I feel very definitely should start \ 
with a good breakfast—one contain- 
ing fruit or juice, an egg, or break- 
fast meat, bread or toast with a 
small amount of butter or margarine 
and a beverage. 

Without a doubt, a good break- 
fast not only contributes to better 
nutritional health, but is a family 
morale builder as well. 

Both young and old, children as 
well as housewives, executives, and 
people working with their hands, will 
work with greater ease, with less 
emotional stress and with greater 1 
mental alertness, and will do better 
work, when breakfast is neither skip- | 
ped nor skimped. 

Don’t join the never-mind-break- | 
fast club! The nutritionally wise, the 
people concerned with better health 
for better living, always eat a good 
breakfast. | 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


South Florida Bakers 


Hear Talk on Shortening 


MIAMI, FLA.—The March dinner 
and business meeting of the South 
Florida Bakers Assn. was well at- 
tended. The speaker was Fred Wheel- 
er, director of bakery research, Ar- 
mour & Co., Chicago. His subject was 
“Modern Shortening and Its Place 
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PROTEIN ASH REGULAR GRADES 


Regular Sapphire 
Regular Judith 
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SUPER GRADES 
Super Sapphire 









Clear in Present Day Bakeries.” 
Super Judith King Grizzly SH Plans were outlined for the mem- 
Isis Clear PROTEIN A bership’s participation in the April 


PROTEIN ASH SPECIAL GRADES 
Dakotanai (high gluten) 15. A 
Sapphire Whole Wheat 15. 
Coarse or fine granulation) 


MONTANA FLOUR se COMPANY 


24-27 convention of the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America in Miami. 











MELLOW GRADES 


Mellow Sapphire 
Mellow Judith 
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os Write for details on 


LEAVENING 
AGENTS 


SMONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY. 
e Inorganic Chemicals Div., 710 N. 12th St., St. Louis 1, Mo, « 
e © @ Serving Industry Which Serves Mankind « « « 
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For over 74 years, MOTHER HUBBARD has beena /( 
quality yardstick the country over. Constant testing yo : 
and re-testing is your guarantee that this same high 
standard is maintained from year to year. Entrust fs 
your baking results to MOTHER HUBBARD FLOUR / — 
. . . you'll be amazed at the greater yield, y es 
finer flavor, and better keeping qualities! A 
y : 
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> 100 LBS NET 3 So3* 


= Guaranteed Made Only In Minnesota 





Other Famous HUBBARD Flours: 


SPRING MAIDE KING HUBBARD 
SUPERLATIVE SONNY HUBBARD 
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Uniformity * 


yours always with. -. 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 


ind dough-uP flour 
G- | re | 
COOKIE KIN 


CRACKER KIN G—cracker: spong® flour 


0%. <oft wheat graham 
G @ $U 
GRAHAM KIN 


PASTRY KING osity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 


Cente TMA] FLouRING miLis a) 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 





GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR amnaee 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR Rvehels 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR eens «=Country ond 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS - ee, = Terminal 
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j NEW SPOKANE MILk... ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S: MOST MODERN 


MILLS AT SPQKANE WENATCHEE RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 
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Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 











C. J. Patterson Slates 


Production Conference 


KANSAS CITY—The 1955 annual 
production conference of the C. J. 
Patterson Co., Kansas City, will be 
held Sept. 13-14 in the main ball- 
room of the Town House Hotel, Kan- 
sas City, Kansas, according to Henry 
W. Weiche, manager of manufactur- 
ing. 

These conferences are devoted to 
the presentation and discussion of 
new developments in bakery re- 
search, bakery testing, laboratory 
techniques and discoveries, and to 
problems connected with the produc- 
tion of bakery products. Preblems in 
bakery management and personnel 
selection, training and relations are 
also discussed at this conference, Mr. 
Weiche’s announcement states 


——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Nebraska Bakers Plan 
Sept. 20-21 Convention 


OMAHA — The annual convention 
of the Nebraska Bakers Assn. will be 
held at the Paxton Hotel, Omaha, 
Sept. 20-21, according to L. F. 
O’Konski, Standard Brands, Inc., sec- 
retary of the group. 





BAKER'S DOORBELL 


(Continued from page 40) 





City, Cranston, R.I. The two-day 
opening featured a bakery demon- 
stration. Ernest Collier is president 
of the firm. 

& 

Construction is nearly completed 
on the Eddy Bakery at 23rd St. N. 
near Roisser St., Bismarck, N.D. D. 
E. Rose will be plant manager. 

= 

Lambert Van Olst has purchased 
the Rock Rapids, Iowa, Bakery from 
Phil Hess. 

* 


The Eldorado Steam Bakery, EI- 
dorado, Ill, was recently purchased 


RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Swecessors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Piain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 








“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA. 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 





Oklahoma City, Okla. 











for ALL your flour. 


SPRING... HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 











“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








HE largest and most modern flour mill 


Exceptional Bakery Flours “TT eoa clacetore on the Pecitic Const with f 


storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE | { eed renbnes res omens Sr Paseo 
NG MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 
THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. FISHER FLOURI 


Domestic and Export Millers : 
ABILENE, KANSAS OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasveRN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YorE CrTy 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily _» Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN ‘ 
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Your Bakery Posorves lhe Be! 
THE KANSAS MILLING COMPANY 
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j at Wichita Cherryvale and Moundridge - 25 faa) Ohio 
CAPACITY 12,000 CWTS e STORAGE 4,500,000 BUSHELS 




















high altitude spring wheat—plus 
four generations of milling experi- 
ence—plus a modern mill—result 
in TRISCO flour—for bakers who 
want a mellow-type flour of su- 
perior quality. 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. resis cir, s. on. 














SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
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by Grocers Baking Co. The sale 
brought to a close 42 years in the 
baking industry for the Margrave 
firm. 

& 

Cambria Home Bakery, Inc., has 
purchased the Ferndale Bakery, 
Johnstown, Pa, The transaction in- 
cludes the building, located at 555 
Ferndale Ave., Johnstown, Pa., to- 
gether with equipment and business. 
The bakery will operate under Cam- 
bria Home Bakery, Inc. 

e 

Variety, Bakery, Charlotte, N.C., 
a house-to-house service, has changed 
its name to Home Bakery, Inc. Dan- 
iel Balls is president of the new 
company. 

& 

William E. and Thomas A. Swartz, 
co-owners of the Home Bakery, Bill- 
ings, Mont., have opened a retail 
outlet in the nearby railroad center 
of Laurel, Mont. 


Polly Anna Pastry Kitchen will 
construct a new $250,000 bakery in 
Grand Rapids, Mich., on Michigan 
St., at Fuller Ave. N.E. Menno Dit- 
mar is operator of the baking firm. 

e 

Baumer’s Bakery, Hobart, Ind., has 
become Corey Bros. Bakery. The bak- 
ery is at 350 Main St. 

ad 

Charles Bakery has been moved to 
106 Seward Ave., Grand Forks, N.D., 
after operating for 10 years from its 
former location at 1112 Second 
Ave. N. 

e 


The new Federal Bake Shop has 
been opened at 27 Court St., Bing- 
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hamton, N.Y. A new icing kitchen 
in which visitors may watch baked 
goods being iced and decorated by 
experts is a feature of the new 
bakery. 

oo) 


Dennis Donut Co., 20th & Cache 
Road, Lawton, Okla., has purchased 
new equipment. 

a 


Bettendorf Cookie - Matic Corp., 
Ada, Okla., has been chartered. In- 
corporators are Charles B. Copeland, 
Robert T. Copeland, both of Ada, 
and Stanley Gembicki, Chickasha, 
Okla. Baking will be done in Dav- 
enport, Iowa. 


New fixtures in the Red Stone Bak- 
ery, Edgefield, S.C., add both to the 
appearance of the shop and to its 
convenience. Mr. and Mrs. Frank T. 
Shannon are the owners. 

« 

The Aiken Pastry Shop, Aiken, 
S.C., has been moved to the premises 
formerly occupied by the Silver State 
Cafe. The shop has been remodeled 
and redecorated. William Golden is 
the proprietor. 


Lands Bakery, Johnston, S.C., re- 
opened recently after being closed 
for six weeks. The bakery is oper- 
ated by George Land and Jack E. 
Hall. 

& 


Mackie J. Ramsey, owner of the 
Bright Star Bakery & Grocery, Lex- 
ington, Ga., has announced the dis- 
continuance of his bakery business. 

e 

Charles Philpot, formerly of Co- 
lumbia, S.C., has opened a bakery in 
Statesboro, Ga. 


Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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: WAALS MILLING CO. 















"THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


““WINGOLD” 


WuitE RYE 
Pure Licut RYE 


Clear “Boxer” 


FLOURS 


of ‘Dependable Quality 


W heat Flours 


“Bay STATE” 


Rye Flours 


MepiuMm Rye 


“WINONA” 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA) e 
HARD SPRING AND HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 


“WINGOLD” RYE FLOURS 


SpeciAL MepruM Rye 


Rye Meal Coarse, MevruM-FINE 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 








“STRONGFELLOW” 


Dark Rye 
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& ROM the heart of the major producing areas, 
wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 
minal market. Situated as we are, we can always 
choose the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a 


complete line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 


Bye-opoganey 
Sees 
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YOU’D WANT BETTER SCHOOLS, T00! 


Yes — put yourself in the shoes of children who get only half-day 
education. Or some of the others who are jammed into overcrowded 
classrooms. Or again put yourself in the place of kids whose 
schools lack playground facilities or books and equipment. 


Is it fair to give our children anything but a first-rate education? 
Let’s see to it that they get the kind of education that will make 
them the citizens we all want them to be. It’s a big job but a 
satisfying and rewarding one. 


Here’s how to get started. Write today for free booklet, “How Can 
Citizens Help Their Schools?”. Clip out the coupon and mail it today! 







How Con y Better Schools 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me free booklet, “How Can Citizens 
Help Their Schools?”. 


BETTER SCHOOLS 
BUILD BETTER COMMUNITIES 


Name. 
Address, 
City Zone State. 
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In cooperation with The National Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools, this advertisement is sponsored by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





April 12—Pennsylvania Div. No. 4, 
Allied Trades of the Baking Indus- 
try; Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Reading, 
Pa.; sec., J. C. Hendrickson, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., 3919 “M” St., Phil- 
adelphia 24, Pa. 

April 14-16— Southern Bakers 
Assn.; Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., B. L. Skelton, 703 
Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

April 17-19—Texas Bakers Assn.; 
San Antonio; Sec., Nell DeLancey, 
1316 W. Twohig St., San Angelo, 
Texas. 


Apr. 18-20—Pacific Northwest Bak- 
ers Conference; Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Williams, 
1188 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 

April 18-20—Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia; Sec., Phil Seitz, P.O. Box 518, 
Montrose, Cal. 

Apr. 21-23—Self Rising Flour In- 
stitute; Peabody Hotel, Memphis, 
Tenn.; Sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 322 
Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville 3, 
Tenn. 

Apr. 21-24—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs; Sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
871, Denver 1, Colo. 

Apr. 24-25—National Pretzel Bak- 
ers Institute Spring Convention; Bed- 
ford Springs Hotel, Bedford Springs, 
Pa.; Sec., Harold H. Moss, 8617 Ger- 
mantown Ave., Philadelphia 18, Pa. 

Apr. 24-26 — Oklahoma - Arkansas 
Bakers; Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma 
City; Sec., Paul Bunch, Standard 
Brands, Inc., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

April 24-27—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Sans Souci Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., Trudy 








Cable Address: Parrheim 





Domestic & Export 





PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
WINNIPEG — CALGARY — MONTREAL 











W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


Cables: ““GLuTEN,"’ Melbourne 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








B. H. MUIRHEAD 
EXPORTER 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED 
9 King St. E. TORONTO, CANADA 
Cables ‘“‘“Headmuir” 


Established 1918 











Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 











Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago, Til. 

April 30—Association of Operative 
Millers, Niagara District; Markeen 
Hotel, Buffalo; Sec., Roy F. Kehr, 612 
Root Bldg., 70 W. Chippewa St., Buf- 
falo 2, N.Y. 


May 1-4—Super Market Institute; 
Cleveland Public Auditorium, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Exec. Dir., Don Parsons, 
108 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, 
Mass. 

May 1-4 — Biscuit and Cracker 
Manufacturers’ Assn.; Drake Hotel, 
Chicago; Sec., Walter Dietz, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 

May 8-9—National Assn. of Flour 
Distributors; Sherman Hotel, Chica- 
go; sec., Charles A. Barnes, 149 
Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 

May 9-10—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; Sec., J. M. Long, 628 Four- 
teenth Ave. S.E., Minneapolis 14, 
Minn. 


May 10-11—Iows« Bakers Assn.; 
Savery Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa; 
Sec., N. X. Swenson, 113 8S. Court, 
Ottumwa, Iowa. 

May 12-13—Millers National Fed- 
eration; Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Sec., Herman Steen, 309 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Il. 

May 15-18—United States Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Assn.; Miami Beach 
Auditorium, Fla.; pres., Alfred Dor- 
man, 1511 K Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

May 15-19—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Chase Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo.; sec., C. L. Brooke, Merck 
& Co., Rahway, NJ. 

May 20-21—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Ro- 
anoke, Va.; vice pres., Paul M. Mar- 
shall, 1867 Board of Trade Bidg., 
Chicago 4, IIl. 

May 22-26—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, Technical Conference; 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; Sec., 
Donald 8S. Eber, Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

June 4-6 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford, Pa.; Theo. Staab, 5700 North 
Broad St., Phil. Pa. 

June 11-18—Bakers Assn. of the 
Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, Myr- 
tle Beach, N.C.; sec., Louise Skill- 
man, 2608 Portland Ave., Charlotte, 
N.C, 

June 17—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Asn., Inc.; Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash.; Sec., Pete Stallcop, 
418 Peyton Bldg., Spokane 1, Wash. 

June 20-22—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; the Oavalier Hotel, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 
16 McOlellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

June 20-24—Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents; Winni- 
peg, Man., Can.; Sec., Dean M. Clark, 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago. 


Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 

July 17-20—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn.; Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs; Sec., Edward R. John- 
son, 611 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Charleston, W. Va. 

Sept. 11-13—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc.; Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 5 S. 12th St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Sept. 20-21 — Nebraska Bakers 
Assn.; Paxton Hotel, Omaha; Sec., 


L. F. O’Konski, 1806 Chicago, Omaha, 
Neb. 

Oct. 23-25—National Pretzel Bak- 
ers; Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D.C.; Sec., Harold H. Moss, 8617 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia 18, 
Pa. 

Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn.); Atlantic City, N.J.; sec., Har- 
old Fiedler, American Bakers Assn., 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, DL. 

Oct. 6-8—Natl. Bakery Suppliers 
Assn.; Shelburne Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N.J.; sec., Philip W. Orth, dr., 
304 E. Florida St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


1956 


April 8-11—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago; Sec., Trudy Schurr, ARBA, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Ill. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Weston Group Buys 


Two Biscuit Firms 


TORONTO — Two more biscuit 
manufacturing companies have been 
acquired by George Weston, Ltd., 
Toronto. The new purchases follow 
that of Willards, a candy firm, and 
the trade sees an indication on the 
part of the Weston group to expand 
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its interests across Canada (The 
Northwestern Miller, March 8, page 
19). 

The latest deals involve Mar- 
ven’s, Ltd., Moncton, N.B., and its 
subsidiary, G. J. Hamilton & Sons, 
Ltd., Pictou, N.S. J. A. Chambers, 
vice president and general manager 
of Weston’s, states that the Marven 
plant will continue to operate under 
its own name and that some expan- 
sion is contemplated. 

——BSREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
NEW IOWA GRAIN FIRM 

WATKINS, IOWA — The Watkins 
Grain & Lumber Co., Watkins, Iowa, 
has been incorporated with Eldo Voss 
as president. Lester J. Schulte is 
secretary. 





INTER-CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN CO., LTD. 


EXPORTERS 
Flour— Grain—Feeds 
ROYAL BANK BUILDING 

2 King Street East, Toronto 1, Canada 








GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
* Carnie Appress, “GILLESPIE,” Sypwrr 
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JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 
© HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢ 


Domestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEO, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 


LIMITED 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD co oe 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 





CANADIAN een MONARCH 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR | werisoN CRESCENT 
ROLLED OATS CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 


— WESTERN CANADA-IT'S BETTER 
Robin Hood Flour ntl Ear 


Mills Limited % 
SE JAW - SASKATOON iS. oh nF ca 


INTREAL - MONCTON 
, RT 


—— punts THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 


CRE ee ee eS, Led. UNION NATIONAL FLOUR . 4 


“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. CABLE ADDRESS LAKURON™ 


OATMEAL 




































TORONTO CANADA 





* 








+ 





QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the oath Milling Co., Failed | 


Cable Address 5 eN ALL 
“HASTINGS" ME CABLE CODES 
Montreal . & annoy USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


& 
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new plant 
new equipment 
fo serve 
you better 


PERCY KENT 
BAG COMPANY, INC. 
FINEST COTTON, MULTIWALL, BURLAP BAGS 








Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 





Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 


PHILADELPHIA 6, PA BALTIMORE 2, MD. 

















CARGILL @} 


moct sh 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 





PTT 


Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
ENID . FORT WORTH 


: CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS. 
® 
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N. Y. Production Club 
Reviews ASBE Meeting 


NEW YORK — The Metropolitan 
Bakery Production Club, Inc., devoted 
its March 14 meeting to reports on 
sessions of the recent American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers convention 
held in Chicago. 

Those reviewing highlights of each 
session included C. Misch, Charles 
Misch Co.; Frank Torrens, Bergy 
Materials, Inc.; F. Daniels, Lockwood 
Mfg. Co.; A. White, Alfred White Co.; 
C. Brykczynski, George F. Stuhmer 
Co.; J. Exter, Standard Brands, Inc.; 
B. Cook, Lever Bros.; and O. Spiegel- 
halder of the Holloway Corp. 

Club members applauded the an- 
nouncement that Arthur Hackett of 
Drake Bakeries, Inc., New York, was 
elected first vice president of the 
engineers. 

The production men plan to hold 
their next meeting April 4 at the 
George Washington Hotel here. 
Walter Jacobi, vice president of 
Ebinger Baking Co., New York, will 
present the paper he delivered at 
the ASBE meeting and lead a dis- 
cussion on the subject of quality. 

Admission of new members and a 
movie of the club’s summer outing 
will also be a part of the program. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


FEED MILL SOLD 
MAUSTON, WIS. — Sale of the 
Curran Brothers elevator and feed 
mill, one of Mauston’s oldest business 
establishments, to the Mauston 
Farmers Co-operative Assn., was an- 
nounced recently. 





WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating 
Chicago Great. este Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 











1911 Baltimore Ave. 


Jones-Herre_saTER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas City 6, Missouri 








Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 





SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN 
Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 


















Complete Grain 





Facilities for 


Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 


Serving the 
Milling Trade 





changes. 


UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 





Wabash Elevator © Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 














1480 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK @_ ENID 


1158 Board of Trade 


KANSAS CITY 


FORT WORTH o AMARILLO 

























mr OPERATING 


~ SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 


In 





these days of government loans, there is generally 


a thin quality end each spring to every wheat crop. 
That's when our customers appreciate more than ever 
our huge storage facilities. We will serve re ou faithfully 
all year with wheats of top milling and 

acteristics. Call Grand 7070. 


aking char- 


BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 


KANS 


BOARD OF TRADE 3UILDING * 








AS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


MILLING WHEAT + CORN *+ FEED GRAINS 


J. P. BURRUS, eresioent A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & x. c. mor. 
J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 
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N. V. Seen 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


: Heerengracht 209 
A ol AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 
FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


C. I. F. business much preferred 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,”’ Glasgow 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 


45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 


LEITH 
DUBLIN 


BELFAST 


April 5, 1955 








WABASH 2-0931-2 
E. J. BURKE & COMPANY 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


855 Board of Trade Bldg. 
E. J. BURKE CHICAGO 4, ILL. 














W. DE BOER & CO. 


HAMBURG 1 
Messberghof 
Flour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. 
IMPORTERS 
Cable Address: ‘“Wedeboer” 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 


26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E.C.3 


FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 


OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 


-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 














JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR axyp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: ‘“ANcHoR,”’ Belfast 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 
Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,’’ London 


OMAR JORDAN 
GRAIN, FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Oslo, Norway 
Cable Address: “CATOR,” Oslo 





COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. &% CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 











Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “‘Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 


Cable Address: ‘Dorrgacu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 











Anno 1876 


VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V. 
ROTTERDAM 
Flour Importers 
Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium Corr.: P.O. Box 6 


THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 











ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘Drptoma,"’ Glasgow 


VAN WALBEEK’'S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPL N.V. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Ungerplein 2 Rotterdam, Holland 
Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 

















BRODR. JUSTESEN 
COPENHAGEN Est. 1881 DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS” 

All Standard Codes Used 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St... ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,” Dundee 


WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FILOUR pomestic 


410 Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA, 

















N V.GEBRS VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 
P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Locomotion,” Rotterdam 


Cable Address: ‘‘Topri”’, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 





KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank 
Cable Address: ‘“Felixcohen” 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: MARVEL," Glasgow 











Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLQUR export 


475 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 











FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETO, 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CERBALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Famed,” London 














H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















Bstablished 1874 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Visco” 


3 xt 
Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris& Co. 


og 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK x! 





JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR - FEED 


P. O. Box 646 
740 Magnolia St. 
NEW ORLEANS 7, LA., U.S. A. 





WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 











Cable Address: 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 

AMSTERDAM 

Codes: Bentley’s Complete lla ae gg ora Riverside, Private 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 

















HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR Caaces 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








Cable Address: “‘Osieck,”” Amsterdam 
All codes used 


ef 
Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v. h. OSIECK & Co. 
(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM (Holland) P. O. Box 84 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND ALL KINDS OF FOODSTUFFS 


Sole Agents for the 


ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


Oorrespondence Solicited 











AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 











Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 
STOLP & CO., LTD. Buy and Sell 
47-48 Damrak FLOUR IMPORTERS Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo” Through 


WANT ADS 
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KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


IN‘ 
Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB 

San br 














Gitpert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 0338 
Teletype KC 535 
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EXPORT POLICY 


( 1ued from page 9) 





FAS was impractical. That comment 
appears to have contemplated the 
recommendations of the House com- 
mittee report on surplus disposal 
sales policy. 

Following the CCC recommenda- 
tion that a $2 million fund be ap- 
propriated for a CCC sales manage- 
ment job, assistant secretary of agri- 
culture Earl Butz anounced the ap- 
pointment of a special assistant in 
charge of exports, a man with pre- 
vious training in world commodity 
markets. He is Edmund E. Pendleton, 
local attorney specializing in market- 


ing problems of a number of agri- 
cultural commodities including wheat, 
cotton, beef, lemons, currants, sugar 


and tobacco. 

It would appear on the basis of 
government technique that Mr. Pen- 
dleton would have authority over the 
present director of FAS, William 
Lodwick, since the new appointee 
would be directly responsible to as- 
sistant secretary Butz. 

Mr. Garnett has been aggressive in 
promoting foreign sales of U.S. agri- 


cultural surpluses. However, it is 
not known if the Garnett appointment 
is an extension of AFBF influence in 
the field or perhaps indications that 


the new farm bureau chief, Charles 
Shuman, is changing his management 
staff here 

Local observers say it will be in- 
teresting to watch the next moves 
within USDA in the next 10 days, 
particularly in view of the House bill 
setting up a sales-managerial job on 
the surpluses within CCC. 


USDA Foreign Staff 
Adds E. E. Pendleton, Jr. 


WASHINGTON—Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, has 


named Edmund E. Pendleton, Jr., 32, 
Washington, as assistant to Earl L. 
Butz, assistant secretary of agricul- 
ture, who is in charge of the US. 
Department of Agriculture’s market- 
ing and foreign agricultural serv- 
ices. The appointment was effective 
April 1. 

Mr. Pendleton was admitted to the 
District of Columbia Bar in 1948, and 
has practiced law since that time. 
Since 1950 he has been a partner in 
the firm of Culbertson, Briggs & Pen- 
dleton, specializing in administrative 
law, particularly as related to agri- 
culture. 

Mr. 
Louis, Mo 


Pendleton was born in St. 
June 8, 1922. He received 
a BS. degree from the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania, in 1942; 
an LL.B. from Georgetown University 
in 1948, and an LL.M. from George 
Washington University in 1951. He is 
a member of Delta Phi and Sigma 
Alpha Epsilon fraternities, and for a 
number of years was trustee of the 
National Presbyterian Church and 
the Washington Federation of 
Churches. 


——— BREAD 


GRAIN SORGHUM EXPORTS 

WASHINGTON — Grain sorghum 
exports by the U.S. totaled 1,416,000 
bu. in February, a striking contrast 
with the monthly average of only 
250,000 bu. experienced in the past 
three months. The U.S. Department 
of Agriculture states that in the 
period July, 1954 to February, 1955 
shipments hit 15 million bushels com- 
pared with only 45 million bushels 
recorded at the same time last year. 


1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
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Vancouver Movement 


Shows Reduction 


VANCOUVER — Grain shipments 
from British Columbia terminals dur- 
ing March, totaling 10,750,000 bu. are 
about equal to the February clear- 
ance. 

Shipments for the first eight 
months of the current crop year, as- 
sessed at 70 million bushels are con- 
siderably below the record total of 94 
million bushels set at the same time 
a year ago. Traders do not consider 
that the final total for the crop year 
will come any where near the peak of 
130 million bushels set in 1953-54. 
The short fall may be about 30 mil- 
lion bushels, observers say. 

The recent reduction in freight 
rates is looked upon as an encourag- 
ing factor, however. Rates, which hit 
record levels a few months ago, are 
now coming down and foreign buyers, 
once they are satisfied that the rates 
will hold fairly stable at the lower 
figures, are expected to come into the 
market again. The ocean rate to Ant- 
werp has dipped to $11 ton against 
the formerly prevailing $15 while the 
parcel rate to the U.K. is around 95/- 
where as a few months ago business 
was written at 140/-. 

The movement of flour out of Van- 
couver in the first two months of 
1955 has improved by 80,000 bbl. com- 
pared with 1954. The total is reported 
at 449,267 bbl. against 360,319 bbl. 
Increased shipments are noted for 
the Philippines, Latin America, Hong 
Kong and the West Indies. 


BREAO IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Lexington to Be Site 
Of Nebraska Wheat 
Show, Judging Oct. 20 


OMAHA—At a meeting of the of- 
ficers and executive committee of the 
Nebraska Grain Improvement Assn. 
held in Omaha March 29, Lexington 
was selected for the first time as the 
location for the 1955 Nebraska Wheat 
Show. The 13th annual Wheat Show 
will be Oct. 20. 

Entries in the wheat show are di- 
vided into four main divisions: (1) 
market wheat; (2) certified wheat; 
(3) junior grain show for 4-H and 
FFA exhibitors; and (4) sweepstakes 
division for grand champicn exhibi- 
tors at previous shows. The program 
and exhibits held in connection with 
the show normally attract 1,000 or 
more farm people. 

Harry R. Clark, president of the 
Nebraska Grain Improvement Assn., 
appointed Richard H. Good, man- 
ager of the agricultural department. 
Omaha Chamber of Commerce, and 
Clarence Jacobson, Lexington (Neb.) 
Mill & Elevator Co., as co-chairmen 
of the wheat show. 

According to Leslie F. Sheffield 
secretary of the Nebraska association 
which annually co-sponsors the show, 
the Lexington Chamber of Commerce 
and the other sponsors are going all 
out to attract additional entries and 
attendance. 

Some of the events planned in con- 
nection with the show include a junior 
grain judging contest for 4-H and 
FFA members, and afternoon educa- 
tional program, a separate afternoon 
program for the ladies, an evening 
barbecue feed, evening entertainment 
and crowning of the 1955 Nebraska 
Wheat Queen. 

Sponsors of the 1955 Nebraska 
Wheat Show are the Lexington 
Chamber of Commerce, the Nebraska 
Grain Improvement Assn., the Omaha 
Chamber of Commerce, the Nebraska 
Crop Improvement Assn., and the 
state agricultural extension service. 
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PLUG BREAD’S NUTRITION VALUE—Houston bakers who are members 
of the Texas Gulf Bakers Council attended a series of meetings recently 
on the nutritional value of bread. Left to right: John Koetting, chairman 
of the board of the Fehr Baking Co. and chairman of the council; Ottis 
Daughtry, manager, American Bakeries Co., Grennan division; Bill Arnold 
of American’s Cook Book bread division; J. K. Whitten, assistant manager, Mrs. 
Baird’s Bakeries, Inc.; H. H. Holcomb, manager of the National Biscuit Co. 
bread bakery; Irving Axelrod, merchandising manager, J. Weingarten, Inc.; 
J. D. O’Banion of Henke & Pillot, Inc., and Paul E. Borel, Borel’s Bakery. 
Since last September the group has distributed nearly 25,000 pieces of 
American Bakers Assn. and American Institute of Baking promotional ma- 
terial, including 12,100 “Eat and Grow Slim” booklets and nearly 4,000 


“Wheel of Good Eating” pieces. 





Emergency Funds 
Sought for New Mexico 
Khapra Beetle Control 


” ALBUQUERQUE, N.M.—A budget- 
ary request for $30,000 a year to 
continue New Mexico’s khapra beetle 
control program was “lost in the 
shuffle” during the close of the 1955 
legislature. 

An official of the New Mexico 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. said 
the “oversight” can be remedied by 
the State Finance Board, and is very 
hopeful that this will be done before 
July 1 when present funds run out. 
The control program has the support 
of Gov. John Simms. 

The state’s own quarantine pro- 
gram, directed by Dr. R. C. Dobson, 
New Mexico State College, is all the 
more crucial since Colorado rein- 
stated its original quarantine order 
against all shipments from New Mex- 
ico, Arizona and Colorado. 

The following statement from 
Ralph Booze, secretary of the Color- 
ado Grain, Milling and Feed Dealers 
Assn., explains the reason for the 
“unexpected and somewhat drastic 
action” by F. Herbert Gates, Color- 
ado’s entomologist and plant quaran- 
tine official: 

“The federal quarantine provides 
that shipments from a list of infested 
warehouses must be fumigated before 
they can be moved. It makes no pro- 
vision for certification of commodi- 
ties from clean warehouses. 

“This is a very serious loophole. 
In effect, shipments are considered 
clean until the federal government 
officially declares the property from 
which they originated to be infested, 
and there is no overall check of all 
shipments. Due to a four or five day 
lag in publishing revisions to the in- 
fested property it is quite possible 
to receive a shipment of commodities 
and then find the origin was infested. 
The Colorado Department of Agri- 
culture has rejected the federal quar- 
antine as totally inadequate for pro- 
tection of states not now infested 
with the khapra beetle. 

“Mr. Gates has announced there 


will be no change in the Colorado 
provisions which require a certifica- 
tion of each shipment of susceptible 
commodities imported from Cali- 
fornia, New Mexico and Arizona.” 

Dr. Dobson’s office reports that 
all the alleged infestations in New 
Mexico—four warehouses in all—are 
suspects rather than convictions. 

It is reported that California has 
appropriated $300,000 to be used by 
the California Department of Agri- 
culture to fumigate infested and sus- 
pected plants. All fumigation will be 
done at state expense. 





CCC WHEAT AT PEAK 


(Continued from page 9) 





and set at any level of support he 
thought advisable. 


As pointed out in other reports in 
this issue there is as of this time no 
drive within USDA to sell the farm- 
ers on the need for approval of a 
wheat marketing referendum, despite 
the connotations of that policy direc- 
tion in the boost of the set-tside to a 
five hundred million bushel level. 

A conclusion could reasonably be 
reached that Mr. Shuman is setting 
the stage for a drop of the wheat 
price support level for the next crop 
at between 65-70% of parity and a 
proposal to hold off the market not 
only the 500 million bushel set-aside 
but also the entire inventory of CCC 
until the domestic and world markets 
had time to stabilize at the desired 
price support level for wheat. 

The Bensen administration is now 
heading into its toughest testing 
ground. Farm income is falling and 
the bottom is not yet reached. The 
turn in the road has not been reached. 
It supposes a difficult decision for 
many cotton and wheat farmers and 
may lead to a big migration from 
sma!l farms to more profitable pur- 
suits in industrial activity—and a 


consolidation of farms plus the re- 
tirement of much wheat and cotton 
land from this production, some ob- 
servers cOmment. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The No.thwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Méill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 
having difficulty securing running 
time, and some shut down to a three 
or four day week. 

Part of the reason for the lack of 
interest has been the decline in the 
wheat markets of the last few days, 
which encourages the belief that flour 
prices might dip. This has led to a 
hand-to-mouth buying attitude. Some 
bakery buyers reverted to a p.ds. 
policy of buying. Some mill spokes- 
men believe the slow situation will 
prevail until the new crop arrives 
unless prices of flour are reduced 
substantially. And, with the scarcity 
of good milling wheat, mill repre- 
sentatives do not foresee any substan- 
tial break in flour prices. 

The only type of flour to show 
any appreciable pick-up in buyer in- 
terest during the period was family. 
Spokesmen say this probably oc- 
curred because of the heavier baking 
by housewives just before and during 
the Easter holiday season. 

Quotations April 2: Spring top 
patent $6.90@7, standard $6.82@6.90, 
clear $5.75@6.30; Hard winter short 
$6.30@6.60, 95% patent $6.20@6.50, 
clear $5.54@5.60; family flour $8.05; 
soft winter short $7.25@7.32, stand- 
ard $6.20@6.62, clear $5.35@5.71. 


St. Louis: Flour demand continues 
poor in this area, limited amounts 
being sold to buyers low on back- 
logs. Most bakers showed little inter- 
est. Sales of family flour were fair, 
clears and package flours finding a 
fairly good outlet. 

Quotations April 1 in 100-Ib. cot- 
ton sacks: Family top soft patent 
$6.60, top hard $7.90, ordinary $6.55; 
in 100-lb. paper sacks: bakers’ flour, 
cake $7.35, pastry $5.60, soft straights 
$5.70, clears $5.20; hard winter short 
patent $6.45, standard patent $6.30, 
clears $5.55; spring wheat, short pat- 
ent $7.15, standard $7.05, clears $6.85. 


East 


Buffalo: Flour sales were very 
nominal after the previous week’s 
moderate push in spring wheat flour. 
There were some scattered carlot 
sales of spring wheat flour but there 
was no push to directions. Spring 
wheat flour ended the week 4¢ lower. 

Kansas wheat flour was unchanged 
trom a week ago. Sales were nominal. 
Short patent soft wheat flours were 
also unchanged but pastry flour was 
up 5¢. There were some nominal 
sales in both these types of flours. 

The independent bakeries trade 
has taken on a healthier tone. But 
one spokesman said, “We have had 
such rough going that anything 
would be an improvement.” 

The navigation season officially 
opened here March 28 and a general 
resumption of lakes trade, including 
grain, is expected within the next 
week or 10 days. 

Many in the bakery trade have 
been looking forward to the renew- 
al of the lakes grain movement be- 
cause of the lower shipping costs, with 
a resultant lower cost of operations 
for the flour mills. 

However, one trade source said 
they have overlooked the recent drop 
in feed valuations which have boost- 


ed the costs of milling flour. The 
source added that this rise in milling 
costs will offset any advantages that 
would result from the lower lakes 
shipments. 

Flour mills here are apparently in 
no early need of new grain because 
on March 29 there still were 15 lake 
freighters in Buffalo harbor waiting 
to be unloaded of their winter-stor- 
age grain cargoes. Incidentally, the 
1955 grain rate for lakes freighters 
has not yet been set by the vessel 
operators. 

Export activity was more active 
last week. West Germany bought 
40,000 tons of 12% protein wheat, 
presumably under the $10 million 
FOA grant from the U.S. Formosa 
bought a cargo of 12% protein wheat. 
The Americas, Puerto Rico and Cuba 
bought small amounts. The Nether- 
lands put in a bid for some .43 ash 
flour but the price was out of line 
for the mills. 

Chile was granted a $2,200,000 loan 
under Public Law 480 for 1,202,180 
bu. of wheat, or its equivalent of 
flour. The flour would be milled un- 
der an exchange agreement with the 
Commodity Credit Corp. The Chile 
action is expected to take place on 
or after April 5. 

Flour output here was above a 
week ago and a year ago. Several 
mills stepped up their operations 
from a week ago but one large 
mill was still on the light side. Mill 
running time ranged from four to 
slightly over six days. 

Quotations April 1: Spring family 
$8.20@8.30, spring high gluten $7.73 
@7.91, spring short $7.28@7.46, 
spring standard $7.23@7.36, spring 
straight $7.18, spring first clear $6.68 


@6.71; hard winter short $7.07@7.15; 
hard winter standard $6.95@6.97, 
hard winter first clear $6.65, soft win- 
ter short patent $7.86@7.89; soft win- 
ter standard $7.04@7.16, soft winter 
straight $5.91@5.95, soft winter first 
clear $5.41@5.50. 

New York: Bookings of all flour 
types remained extremely small last 
week. Most activity was confined to 
small lots of replacements as need 
developed. The majority of buyers re- 
port sufficient balances to last 
through April. 

Bakers and jobbers continue to dis- 
play little interest in the crop situa- 
tion. Reports of a decreasing supply 
in free wheat had not effect on buy- 
ing policies. 

Spring wheat bakery flours ended 
the week down a few cents from the 
previous week’s closing, while hard 
winter wheat flour prices were un- 
changed despite fluctuations during 
the week. 

Mills are endeavoring to obtain 
shipping directions, but these con- 
tinued slow for most flour types. 

On the export front, UNICEF is- 
sued tenders April 1 for 45,955 met- 
ric tons unbleached straight grade 
or run flour from hard red winter, 
hard red spring or local wheat. De- 


liveries are for Lebanon, Jordan, 
Syria and Gaza. Denmark shortly 
may call for some 10%% protein, 


5% ash flour, while Norway may re- 
sume buying for May shipment. 

Quotations April 1: Spring family 
flour $8.30, high glutens $7.75@7.85, 
standard patents $7.20@7.30, clears 
$6.65@6.90; hard winter short pat- 
ents $6.91@7.01, standard $6.71@6.81; 
soft winter high ratio $6.70@7.80, 
straights $5.55@5.85. 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1954-55 


Cumulative Transactions in Wheat and Flour Recorded in the Crop Year 1954-55, 
Through March 25, 1955 
(1,000 Metric Tons in Wheat Equivalent) 


Importing cn U.8.— 
countries— Wheat Flour 
Austria 
Belgium 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Ceylon 
Costa Rica 


Wheat 





Dom. Republic ... 
Ecuador 
Egypt 

El Salvador 
Germany 
Greece 
Guatemala oe 26 

EE cao sig aot ess . 27.7 
Honduras 5 





Mexico .........: 
Netherlands ..... 
New Zealand .... 
Nicaragua 
Norway 


266.6 104.9 1 
wi 5 


6h gesmeae 100.2 30.3 
i. 1 
es euvdgne<s 19.8 
Philippines ne ? 
Portugal 39.7 19.9 9.0 
Saudi Arabia .... 9 11.1 
Spain ‘ io 
Switzerland 
So. Africa 
Vatican City 
Venezuela 
Yugoslavia 


55.9 

15.0 Jee 

Ae ot.0.0 8 59.3 

vaeenes 4 
Totals «2,456.5 577.4 839.7 
tIncludes 10,200 metric tons of flour 

by France, **Less than .100, 


Australia 
Flour 


Canada— 
Wheat 
69.4 
331.1 


——Totals Combined 
Flour Wheat Flour Wh.-F!l 


© 
~ 


64.4 114.1 678.7 
58.3 ; 5 


3.8 ; 183.8 18 
2.4 eos 208.3 oes 20 
: 15.0 1 

.8 ; ‘ 
98.9 -* 9 











306.3 5,685.9 


the only sale 


6.8003 


‘rance to Egypt, recorded 


Philadelphia: The local flour mar- 
ket last week was listless, with bak- 
ers and jobbers apparently feeling no 
compulsion about seeking additional 
supplies. Odd lot transactions ac- 
counted for the only business which 
was reported. Meanwhile, prices de- 
veloped no evidence of a definite trend 
and revisions were held within a 5¢ 
sack radius, with all closings un- 
changed from the previous week. 

The small variations which did oc- 
cur were in springs. They were post- 
ed on the plus-side, something which 
was not conducive to generating new 
interest among bakers, most of whom 
are said to be fairly well off supply- 
wise and inclined to be cautious about 
making commitments now. The cost 
revisions did, of course, bring out 
some orders from those in short sup- 
ply. 

The cost-consciousness which has 
been the dominant factor in flour 
purchases for so long now showed 
no sign of abating and mill represen- 
tatives saw no hope for a return to 
broader purchases unless there is 
some new development. Hard winter 
bakery flours came in for some hand- 
to-mouth attention, but their over-all 
characteristic was dullness, with 
weather considerations and lagging 
retail sales of baked goods additional 
restraining factors. 

Quotations, 100 lb. cotton sack 
basis, April 2: Spring high gluten 
$7.80@7.90, short patent $7.30@7.40, 
standard $7.25@7.35, first clear $6.80 
@6.90; hard winter short patent 
$6.90@7, standard $6.65@6.75; soft 
winter, nearby $5.35@5.60. 

Boston: Irregular price moves 
failed to stimulate any buying inter- 
est in the local flour market last 
week. Spring finished unchanged to 
6¢ net lower. Hard winters were 
buoyant in price movement but ex- 
treme gains were sharply pared at 
the end of the week and closing 
prices were about 2¢ net higher for 
the week. Mixed price moves ruled 
in the soft wheat flour with price 
changes ranging from 7¢ higher to 
5¢ lower although eastern soft wheat 
straights dipped 15¢ on the inside 
price range. 

Locally the situation as far as 
trading interest was concerned was 
extremely slow. The slight dip in 
springs failed to evoke any buying 
interest as most houses reported that 
they were pretty well covered. Storm 
damage conditions in the winter 
wheat areas had little or no effect 
on the thinking and market practices 
here. The holiday business was de- 
scribed as disappointing and suffi- 
ciently impressive in that point to 
completely justify the cautious buy- 
ing practices which have prevailed 
here. 

Quotations April 2: Spring short 
patents $7.35@7.45, standards $7.24@ 
7.35, high gluten $7.78@7.88, first 
clears $6.67@6.92; hard winter short 
patents $6.97@7.07; standards, $6.77 
@6.87; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.74 
@7.04, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.57@5.87; high ratio $6.72@7.82; 
family $8.32. 

Pittsburgh: Flour quotations moved 
in a very narrow range the entire 
week. Flour sales to both large and 
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small bakeries were extremely small. 
To jobbers the picture was better. 
Sales as high as 3,000 sacks to job- 
bers and some of smaller size in 
spring wheat patents were made. 
Bakers in many cases are covered 
until May in hard Kansas, and also 
soft winter wheat patents. Some are 
also covered until May in spring pat- 
ents. 

Many bakers not covered took 
small amounts of flour on at most 
30-day commitments. Sales of family 
patents also went down to below 
average in many instances and direc- 
tions in family patents were stated 
to also be below average while di- 
rections in other patents rated only 
fair. Mill representatives here stated 
they heard some bakers guessing 
about quality of flour on this new 
crop as they fear farmers may not 
produce wheat with high milling 
quality. 

Quotations April 2: Hard Kansas 
standard patent $6.44@6.59, medium 
patent $6.49@6.64, short patent $6.59 
@6.74; standard spring wheat $7.03@G 
7.13, medium patent $7.08@7.18, short 
patent $7.13@7.24, clears $6.28@ 
6.64, high gluten $7.53@7.66, family 
patents, advertised brands $7.90@ 
8.20; other brands $7.60@7.80; pas- 
try and cake flours $5.35@7.60. 


South 


New Orleans: Flour business was 
rather slow and draggy last week. 
Flour prices were slightly higher as 
a result of advancing wheat prices 
and decreasing returns from mill- 
feeds. Sales were at an extremely low 
aggregate and in some cases for p.d.s. 
Apparently bread bakers are nearing 
the end of their contracts and ap- 
pear apprehensive towards future 
purchases at present levels and as a 
result an increasing number of p.d.s. 
orders are being placed. 

Hard winters enjoyed the 
percentage of the moderate 
However, northern springs showed 
some improvement, with small 
amounts being sold for future deliv- 
ery; in some instances through May. 
Soft winters were extremely quiet, 
with cookie and cracker bakers pur- 
chasing only for nearby requirements. 

Shipping directions again showed a 
slight decline, although could be de- 
scribed as normal for this period. 
Stocks on hand show little change 
and are sufficient to take care of 
requirements. Inquiries on export 
flour were slightly better, especially 
from the Latin Americas, however, 
only moderate amounts were worked. 
Inquiries were also received from 
Denmark and Norway but no sales 
reported to date. 

April 1 quotations in carlots, 
packed in 100-lb. multiwall papers; 
Hard winter bakery short patent 
$6.35 @6.45, standard $6.20@6.35, first 
clear $5.10@5.50; spring wheat bak- 
ery short patent $7@7.15, standard 
$6.75@7.10, first clear $6.10@6.80. 
high gluten $7.35@7.70; soft wheat 
short patent $5.70@6, straight $5.35 
@5.60, first clear $5.65@6, high ra- 
tio cake $6.05@6.45; Pacific Coast 
cake $7.15@7.40, pastry $6.55 @6 65. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market was 
quiet, but production continued at a 
good pace. A certain amount of ex- 
port business, steady and continuing 
domestic demand, and the Easter 
holidays all helped to keep produc- 
tion at a steady level, according to 
flour millers. Prices were unchanged 
in spite of the saggy wheat market, 
and it was indicated in trade cir- 
cles that wheat prices are having 
less and less of an influence on flour 


larger 
sales. 





quotations due to the fact that mill- 
ing varieties of wheat do not reflect 
quotations listed on the trading 
boards. Quotations April 1: family 
patent $8.10, bluestem $7.26, bakery 
$7.43, pastry $6.53. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Outside of regu- 
lar outlets, flour business was ex- 
tremely quiet. 

Quotations April 2: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11@11.50, 
less cash discounts, 98’s_ cottons, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. Bakers $8.60@ 
9.10 bbl. less cash discounts, papers, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. 

Exports of winter wheat flour for 
the first seven months of the pres- 
ent crop year are down about 60% 
compared to the corresponding period 
a year ago, and there still is no in- 
terest in this type of flour. Quota- 
tions April 2: $3.90, 100 lb. f.as. 
Montreal-Halifax in export cottons. 

Sufficient winter wheat is being 
offered to take care of requirements. 
Quotations for winter wheat April 2: 
$1.55@1.58 bu. f.o.b. shipping point. 

Winnipeg: The quantity of flour 
worked to overseas buyers by Cana- 
dian mills for the week ended March 
31 was 80,000 bbl., the smallest for 
some time. All of the business was 
in small lots to several destinations 
and half was cleared to IWA destina- 
tions. Domestic trade continued good 
and prices held firm. Quotations, 
April 2: Top patent springs for deliv- 
ery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary $11@ 
11.60; second patents $10.50@11.20; 
second patents to bakers $9.65@9.95. 
All prices cash carlots. 

Vancouver: Export flour business 
was again routine during the week. 
Cables from several far eastern 
points, including Singapore, empha- 
sized the cheaper offerings of Aus- 
tralian mills compared with Cana- 
dian. 

The Philippine Islands situation is 
described as uncertain. Orders for 
April shipment are only fair. Ap- 
parently importers in Manila are still 
busy disposing of the large orders 
they placed here in March. It is felt 
that it will be several months before 
the full impact of the Philippine flour 
decontrol measures will be felt in this 
trade 

Central and South American buy- 
ing is reported fairly good but still 
limited to monthly requirements. 

The hopes of Canadian flour ex- 
porters that they might get some 
relief on freight rates across the 
Pacific were dashed during the week 
when members of the Pacific West- 
bound Freight Conference decided to 
go ahead with their plan to put high- 
er rates into effect May 1. The new 
charge will be $20 ton to Manila and 
Hong Kong. 

Domestic sales are reported steady 
with prices unchanged. For hard 
wheat grinds, cash car quotations: 
First patents $11.10 for jutes and 
$11.20 for 98’s cottons; bakers’ pat- 
ents $10.05 in paper bags and $10.15 
in cottons; western pastry to the 
trade, $13.90 and western cake flour 
$14.25. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: The market continued 
to hold within a narrow range, with 
output and demand about in balance. 
Quotations: Bran $44.50@45, stand- 
ard midds. $45.50@46, flour midds. 
$50.50@51, red dog $54.50@55. 

Kansas City: A wide spread be- 
tween bran and shorts developed at 
Kansas City last week as current 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
AN quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 
Chicago Mpls. Kans. City %St. Louis Buffalo 
Ge SRR vic cc cee vsetecpesas Cane wen, Boone, Bc«<@. o> S. AMiins $2.90@8.90 
Spring top patent .....cesccseess 6.90 @7.00 7 eee ~ oe ee ae ai 
Spring high gluten ............ ooo ..+. VATS .@ oe Sen 
ee”, er ree ee ye ee" ...@6.68 -@. -@7.15 
COCeR GURMERRR occ ccc ccccentese 6.82@6.90 @ 6.58 -@. - @7.05 
Dprimg straight ......0-scsccveses coe @ ace »@ sex -@ -@... 
Spring first clear ......... 5.75 @6.30 6.00@6.28 Pat ‘ .. @6.85 
Hard winter family ............. .. @8.05 .@ 6.40@ 7.70 - + @7.90 
Hard winter short .......... 6.30@6.60 a 6.10@6.15 .. @6.45 
Hard winter standard ......... ti @ 6.50 -@ 6.00@ 6.05 -. @6.30 
Hard winter first clear ......... 54 @5.60 @. 4.95 @5.30 .. @5.55 . @6.65 
ROCs WHRSOP COUR 6c cceeeccccces @. vss -.-@ -. @6.60 i 
Soft winter short patent ....... 7.24@7.32 a -@>.. --@... %F7,86@7.89 
Soft winter standard ....... os aia -20@6.62 a @ so --@... %7,04@7.16 
Soft winter straight ............ — a ..@5.70 56.91@ 5.95 
Soft winter first clear ..... 5.35@5.71 0 @ sve --@5.20 56.41@5.50 
mye ‘Rewr, White ..2....00e 4.80@4.82 coe @ oes -@5.15 5.35@5.45 
re Gee, GO on sctsvcnsed® st 4.05 @4.07 @. -@A4A.38 4,.60@4.70 
Granular blend, bulk 5 tsa@ « ~@ + wee a 
New York Phila Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl. 
Ce ee ae ever.” eA CE Oe ee ee 
eee Ee BORGO ve cccndiabeve> 7.80@7.90 7.78@7.88 7.53@7.66 7.35 @7.70 
Oo. pet as seen the® 7.30@7.40 7.36@7.45 %7.13@7.24 7.00@7.15 
Spring standard ........... 7.25@7.35 7.24@7.35 7.03@7.13 6.75@7.10 
Spring first clear 6.80@6.90 6.67@6.92 6.28@6.64 6. 10@ 6.80 
Hard winter short 6.90@7.00 6.97@7.07 6.59@6.74 -36@6.45 
Hard winter standard 6.65@6.75 6.77@6.87 6.44@6.59 6.20@6.35 
Hard winter first clear ....... -@ oD ace -+-@... 5.10@56.60 
Soft winter short patent i@ i» @... .@ 5.70@ 6.00 
Soft winter straight eee @. 5.57 @5.87 -@ 5.35 @5.60 
Soft winter first clear ........... .@ ..@ : @ ‘coe - 5.65@6.00 
mere DE, WER cose vet ccenss -- 6.20@5. 30 5.20@5.30 a 4.85 @5.10 cose 
Rye flour, dark ..... sess a @ 4.10@4.35 a 
Granular blend, bulk 8.52@8 62 4 a a - @8.27 -@ 
Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent ..........+++ $...@8.10 Spring top patent ...$11.00@11.50 $11.00@11.60 
we ess naan HET RETLTE +++ @7.26 Bakers Sprains: 8.60@ 9.10 9.65@ 9.95 
BGMOTY STAGED ..cccscccsece @7.43 Winter exportst .. -@ 3.90 re ee 
DE Sa db nee chon todeeaeies @6.53 
*100-lb. papers. +100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. 








Fort William and British Columbia boundary. tI 


Montreal-Halifax 


3akery 





**For delivery between 


wheat flour in 100-Ib. 








papers. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, 
load lots, prompt delivery, 


Bran 


Standard midds 


midds. 
dog 


Flour 
Red 


Bran 
Shorts 
Mill run 


ton, packed in 100-Ib. 


Chicago Minneapolis 
$....@45.50 $44.50@45.00 
49.00@ 49.50 45.50@ 46.00 
54.00 @55.00 50.50@51.00 
56.00 @57.00 54.50@ 55.00 





Kansas City St. Louis 
- $39.50@40.25 $44.25@44.75 
47.50 @48.25 52.00@ 52.50 
o@ acoe seee® 
Bran 


Toronto 
Winnipeg 


. $55.00 @57.00 
46.00 @51.00 


sacks, f.o.b. 


Buffalo 


$49.00 @50.75 
50.00@ 52.00 
59.00 @60.00 

- @60.50 


Ft. Worth 


. -@49.00 = $49.00@50.7 ..-@ 
55.00 @57.00 56.00@5 -@. 
-@ 5 Sele « : ~@44.00 
Shorts Middlings 


$56.00@ 58.00 
417.00@ 51.00 


’ a 
.@ 


Iphia 


56.00 
58.00 


oS. 


-@ 


67.00 


New Orleans 


$58.00@ 60.00 
48.00@ 51.00 





are based on car 
at indicated points 


Philade 


Boston 
$ @ 55.00 
@ 58.00 
-@ 
--@ 
Seattle 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets in cents per bushel: 


March 28 ... 
March 29... 
March 30... 
March 31... 
April 1 


March 28 ... 
March 29... 
March 30... 
March 31... 
April 1 


WHEAT FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis §———————-Chicago———__ — -—Kansas City. Minneapolis 
May July May July Sept. Dec. May July Sept May July 
hard hard hard 
243 2 212% 198% 199% 202% 205 206% 317% 317% 
243% 2 213% 1987 200% 203% 205% 207 317% 317% 
242% 2 214% 197% 199 202 204 206% 314% 316% 
242% 2 214% 197% 199% 202% 205 206% 312 314 
242% 23 211% 194% 196% 199% 203% 204% 315 316 
7-—CORN—. RYE ‘ -——_OATS 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Mpls. 
May July May July May July May July May July May 
145% 147% 100% 103% 106% 103% 120% 111 70 66% 66 
145% 148% 103% £105 106% 104% 121 112% 70% 66% 66% 
145% 147% 103% 105% 108% 105 121% 112 71 66% 67% 
144% 147% 103 105 109% 105% 121% 112% 70% 66% 67% 
143% 145% 100% 102% 107% 103% £«120 112 70% 65% 66% 




















UNITED STATES 


VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


of Trade in bushels (0900's omitted), and the corresponding date of a year ago: 


Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Afloat 
Chicago 
Afloat 
Duluth 
Afloat 
Enid ....-. 
Ft. Worth 
Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
New York 


Afloat .. 


Omaha 
Peoria ... 
Philadelphia 


Sioux City .. 


St. Joseph 


St. Louis .... 


Wichita 


Totals 


March 25, 











7---Wheat—, -—Corn——, -—-Oats—.. -—-Rye—. -~Barley— 
1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 

4,017 4,852 ys 1,241 42 *.0 22 o° 335 91 

is 14 100 ¥ - ‘ J T als ae oe 
-» £1,330 10,764 4,702 1,290 2,135 2,792 383 739 211 184 
ae 4,249 421 36 os ‘ ° 215 fed “< es 
- 8,566 10,295 9,923 4,357 846 2,617 5,920 7,046 7 448 
ine 66 340 aN ae °* 286 973 a eo” 
37,539 38,975 6,027 4,553 4,772 255 449 428 3,027 1,056 
2,335 ; o° oe °° ° . ‘ a 

... 43,006 37,872 ° ee ee oe o” e : 
..- 35,979 16,049 105 229 190 175 15 i8 18 
3,159 1,460 104 ee oe 14 os o° se . 
26,255 22,941 — oe ° - Se ° 
3,805 2,718 2,855 1,492 76 178 o” 20 o» m 
35,088 35,006 2,250 2,648 113 61 114 14 22 25 
2,282 2,082 755 a 717 116 -- 48,318 3,367 
30,846 28,982 2,775 5,605 6,174 1,380 600 150 3,859 2,713 

“p's 56 813 894 17 61 : ‘ oe be 
133 19 e 1 ae 1 os 
3,516 432 100 1 6 44 

191 34 om - 104 
628 2 7 10 4 9 
658 430 27 18 6a s 
1,261 493 250 ‘ 22 29 

573 2,431 11 450 5 12 37 
24,956 17, (968 2 ae oa P o ee 
338,725 276,801 41,370 31,006 16,404 8,484 8,038 9,817 8,642 7,023 
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NEW ELEVATOR—Construction will begin soon on a 500,000 bu. concrete 
elevator at Red Wing, Minn., for the Burdick Elevator Co. The structure, 
shown in the illustration above, will provide facilities for fast truck unloading, 
car unloading and barge loading. The completion date is Sept. 1. Red Wing 
is close to a maior corn and soybean producing area, and Mississippi River 
traflic is expected to increase. Further up the river, the Minneapolis-St. Paul 
area has increased its grain traffic from 16,000 tons in 1947 to 520,000 tons 


last year, the company points out. 





offerings of shorts failed to meet 
a sudden demand for the finer arti- 
cle. Bran continued in rather slug- 
gish demand and fell under $40 
ton again. Quotations April 4: bran 
$39.50@40.25 and shorts $47.50@ 
18.25, sacked, Kansas City. 
Oklahoma City: Buying was on a 
“hand to mouth” basis. Prices closed 
$1 lower on bran and $3.50 higher on 
shorts. Quotations April 1, straight 
cars: Bran $42@43; millrun $45.75@ 
16.75; shorts $49.50@50.50. Mixed or 
pool cars $1 higher on all classes. 


Salina: Demand was good with 
bran $1 ton lower and shorts $4 ton 
higher. Supplies of bran were about 
in line with trade requirements but 
shorts were extremely tight. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City: Bran $40@ 
10.50, gray shorts $47.50@48. 

Hutchinson: Bran prices were un- 
changed while shorts were up nearly 
$5 from a week ago, reflecting a 
closer supply and demand situation 
and the spring feeding time. Demand 
was good from jobbers and mixers 
in the area. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, April 2: Bran $39.75@40.50, 
shorts $47.50@48.25. 

Ft. Worth: The demand last week 
for bran was fair but shorts were 
in active demand until slowed up by 
advanced prices at the week’s end. 
Quotations, April 1: Bran $49, gray 
shorts $55@57, delivered TCP, about 
$1.50 lower on bran but $3.50 up on 
shorts, compared to one week previ- 
ous 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was good 
t week, with shorts in stronger 
demand than bran. Supplies were 
inadequate. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, April 6: bran $40@40.50, shorts 
$47.75 @ 48.25; bran was unchanged to 
50¢ ton lower, while shorts advanced 
$4.25 ton, compared with the pre- 
ceding week. 

Chicago: Millfeeds showed signs of 
weakness in the central states during 
the week ending April 4, and on the 
final day of trading observers said 
virtually no interest was apparent. 
A slow formula feed business was to 
blame, it is thought. Quotations April 


las 


4: Bran $45.50, standard midds. $49@ 
49.50. Flour midds. $54@55, red dog 
$56 @57. 


St. Louis: Bran was about steady, 
with offerings ample. Shorts were 
scarce and in good demand. Quota- 
tions April 1: Bran $44.25@44.75 ton; 
shorts $52@52.50 ton, St. Louis 
switching limits. 

Buffalo: There was no inclination 
for large and small mixers to extend 
their inventories last week and buy- 
ing was On a nearby basis. Some 
mixers’ running time picked up but 
this had no effect on prices. Demand 
for dairy feed improved slightly and 
poultry demand held steady. Price- 
wise Buffalo was on a competitive 
basis with western centers and Can- 
ada. Canadian offerings were very 
light and some big operators from the 
New England area entered the local 
market for bulk bran. Not much, 
however, was done from that area 
on middlings. Bran ended the week 
unchanged; middlings were up 50¢ 
and heavy feeds were unchanged. Mill 
running time ranged from six to 
seven days last week. Quotations 
April 1: Bran $49@50.75, standard 
midds. $50@52, flour midds. $59@60, 
red dog $60.50. 


Philadelphia: Millfeed quotations 
displayed an easier undertone last 
week, but dealings showed virtually 
no response to the development. Deal- 
ers said buyers continue to be ex- 
tremely cautious due to a lack of 
confidence on the overall price struc- 
ture and some recent nervousness in 
grain markets. The April 2 quotation 
of $56 on bran was $2 under that of 
the week before, while a_ similar 
downturn dropped standard midds. to 
$58, but red dog was unchanged at 
$67. 

Boston: Millfeed quotations dropped 
rather sharply last week, reflecting 
a very light interest on the part of 
most buyers. Dealers reported that 
it was one of the poorest weeks as 
far as trading activity was concerned 
in some months. While available sup- 
plies were not too impressive in a 
point of volume it was also obvious 


to sellers that a normal inventory 
was far too much for the current 
rate of business. Bran closed $3 lower 
while middlings finished about $2 
lower. Quotations April 2: Bran $55, 
midds. $58. 

Pittsburgh: The sales of millfeeds 
continued to improve. Immediate re- 
quirements were taken care of with 
increased volume being bought by 
wholesalers to replace stocks. Quota- 
tions f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Bran 
$53 30@54.55, standard midds. $55.30 
@58.55, flour midds. $62.30@64.05; 
red dog $65.30@68.05. 

New Orleans: Millfeed business im- 
proved during the past week with a 
fairly steady tone and while the de- 
mand was cautious, trading was ac- 
tive on the firmer basis. Offerings 
from mills were freer and mixers and 
jobbers bought for nearby and 30-day 
shipments. Prices on bran and shorts 
widened still further during the week. 
April 1 quotations: Bran $49@50.75, 
shorts $56@57.50 


Seattle: The millfeed market 


was 
easy, partly due to a soft market 
in California and partly to steady 


production of flour at a fairly high 
level with no buying demand. Feed 
millers are not interested in buying 
ahead, the feed business continues 
slack, and sellers are having a hard 
time placing their current produc- 
tion. The market is nominally $44 ton 
delivered common transit points in 
carlots, with quotations 50¢@$1 ton 
reported in the trade for quick cars. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices declined $1 
last week, with demand declining 
ind exceeding supply. Plants con- 
tinued to work to capacity six days 
per week, 24 hours per day. Mills 
booked almost through April. 
Quotations (down $1): red bran and 
mill run $41, middlings $46; to Den- 
ver: red bran and mill run $48, mid- 
dlings $53; to California: red bran 
and mill run $48.50, middlings $53.50, 
f.o.b. San Francisco and An- 


geles 


are 


Los 


Toronto-Montreal: Demand for 
millfeed was limited, with plentiful 
supplies. Quotations April 2: Bran 
$55 @57, shorts $56@58, midds. $58@ 
60, net cash terms, bags included, 
mixed or straight cars, Toronto- 
Montreal. 

Vancouver: Domestic prices con- 
tinued their easier trend during the 
week with closing quotations about 
50¢ ton lower. Ample supplies are 
reported available from prairie and 
local mills. Cash car quotations: Bran 
$52.50, shorts $53.50, midds. $55. 

Winnipeg: Interest in millfeeds fad- 
ed and the movement to eastern Can- 
ada slowed materially. Supplies in 
the eastern provinces were apparent- 
ly sufficient to take care of all im- 
mediate requirements. Prices were 
weaker. Quotations, April 2: Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta bran, 
f.o.b. mills $46@51, shorts $47@51, 
midds. $48@51. All prices cash car- 
lots. Small lots ex-country elevators 
and warehouses $5 extra. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Not much _ business 
developed on last week’s price ad- 
vance, and trade remained quiet 
throughout the period. Quotations 
April 1: Pure white rye $4.48@4.50, 
medium rye $4.28@4.30, dark rye 
$3.73 @3.75. 

New York: Rye flour bookings last 
week were confined to small lot re- 


placements for those in early need. 
Buyers maintain comfortable posi- 
tions and indications were to wait 


out the market. Quotations April 1: 
Pure white patents $5.20@5.30. 


Chicago: Rye flour found a slow de- 
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mand in the central states during the 
week ending April 2. Mill spokesmen 
said potential buyers apparently 
were stocked up for their current 
needs and were not interested in long- 
term bookings at present levels. Quo- 
tations April 2: White patent rye 
$4.80 @4.82, medium $4.60@4.62, dark 
$4.05 @ 4.07. 

St. Louis: The demand was good 
and supply ample. Sales and shipping 
directions were fair. Quotations April 
1: Pure white $5.15, medium $4.93, 
dark $4.38, rye meal $4.63. 

Philadelphia: The local market con- 
tinued to suffer from buying inatten- 
tion last week even though an easier 
undertone made its appearance. A 
downward revision of 10¢ sack was 
apparently smaller than most bakers 
had in mind and most remained on 
the sidelines. The April 2 quotation 
on rye white of $5.20@5.30 com- 
pared with $5.30@5.40 the week be- 
fore. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour demand was 
small the last week. Supplies were 
ample to cover all needs. Prices con- 
tinued on the downside but created 
no buying urge. Directions slow. Quo- 
tations f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Pure 
white rye flour No. 1 $4.85@5.10, 
medium $4.65@4.80, dark $4.10@4.35, 
blended $6.30@6.50, rye meal $4.35@ 
4 60. 

Buffalo: Rye prices moved 5¢ high- 
er last week. Sales were nominal. 
Quotations April 1: White rye $5.35@ 
9.45, medium $5.15@5.25, dark 
rye $4.60@4.70. 


rye 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Conditions in 
the trade were normal for this season 
of the year. Quotations April 2: 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $5.80, 
oatmeal in 98-lb. cottons $6.95 f.o.b. 
Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats 
and oatmeal was seasonally good and 
stocks moved freely. Prices remained 
firm. Quotations, April 2: Rolled oats 
in 80-lb. sacks $5.20@5.50; oatmeal 
in 98-lb. sacks $6.10@6.35. All prices 
cash carlots. 


——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


600 Attend Quad State 


Grain, Feed Convention 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA—An attend- 
ance of 600 persons was recorded 
for the Quad State Grain, Feed and 
Seed Convention held March 13-14 in 
Sioux City, Iowa, and which em- 
phasized topics relating to grain prob- 
lems, feed merchandising and feed 
crops. The convention was sponsored 
by the Sioux City Grain, Feed & 
Seed Assn. and was held at the Mar- 
tin Hotel. Delegates came from Iowa, 
Nebraska, Minnesota and South Da- 
kota. 

“Grain Problems and What We 
Are Doing About Them” was the 
title of a talk given by Marvin L. 
McLain, director, grain division, Com- 
modity Stabilization Service, on 
March 14. Also on the program that 
day were Tom G. Dyer, general sales 
manager, Sargent & Co., Des Moines, 
who discussed feed merchandising; 
William F. Brooks, executive secre- 
tary, National Grain Trade Council; 
Robert Gray, extension agronomist, 
Iowa State College, who talked on 
“New Field Crop Development”; 
Joseph Stritzel, extension agronomist, 
Iowa State College, who spoke on 
fertilizer; and a panel discussion on 
feed, grain and seed problems with 
the following participants: Ron Ken- 
nedy, executive vice president, Min- 
neapolis Grain Exchange; Mr. Gray, 
Mr. Stritzel, Mr. Dyer, Mr. McLain 
and Mr. Brooks. 
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BAKERY ADDITION—A $100,000 addition to the Zinsmaster Baking Co. 
plant in St. Paul that will speed truck loadings and unloadings has been 
completed, Harry Zinsmaster, president of the firm, has announced. The 
new building will accommodate 30 truck transports at a time. Loading opera- 
tions will be further streamlined by the use of conveyor-type equipment. 
The 170-ft. by 50-ft. addition is constructed of concrete blocks with a glazed 
tile interior. The building’s front is brick-faced to harmonize with the rest 


of the bakery. 


Windows are constructed of glass blocks, Artificial lighting 


is by continuous rows of fluorescent lamps. Space previously used for truck 
loading has been utilized for needed expansion in the production and sales 


departments, Mr. Zinsmaster said. 





AOM District 5 
Members Hear 
Bakers’ Discussion 


ST. LOUIS—Despite one of the 
worst blizzards in the 112 years of 
recorded St. Louis weather history, 
28 members and eight of their ladies 
turned out for the spring meeting of 
District No. 5 of the Association of 
Operative Millers. 

The meeting was held March 25-26 
at the Hotel DeSoto in St. Louis. 

The program started with a tour of 
the Nutrena Mills, Inc., plant in East 
St. Louis, Il. 

One of the features of the meet- 
ing was a panel discussion of “What 
Happens to Flour After It Reaches 
the Bakeshop.” Taking part were 
William R. Nenninger, Bettendorf’s, 
Inc., representing retail bakers; J. W. 
Bohara, Walter Freund Baking Co., 
representing wholesale bakers; and 
R. W. Selman, R. W. Selman & As- 
sociates, Inc., St. Louis, who dis- 
cussed the subject from the view- 
point of a technical consultant. 

Mr. Nenninger said quality control 


problems are brought on by varia- 
tions in baking ingredients, but in 
recent years most flours have been 
bought to specification, with relia- 


bility of mill suppliers excellent. A 
recent trend in retail shops is toward 
prepared mixes, he said. 

The blending of flours in the plant, 
Mr. Bohara said, has given way to 
selection of specific flours based on 
specification and performance value. 


This, he said, holds down possible 
human errors, flour bin slides, over- 
ages or shortages of flour bags on 


pallets. Bakers lean on millers who 
send technical people to study indi- 
vidual flour requirements regarding 
absorption, mixing tolerance, etc. Re- 
serve samples are retained in zero 
degree shortage for as long as six 
months to insure standards for meas- 


uring baking quality, Mr. Bohara 
said. 
Mr. Selman said quality control 


facilities should strive for correlation 
between farinograph curves provided 
by mills and those run in the labora- 
tory. Some difference is related to 
variation in moisture of flour when 
milled and as received in the bake 
shop. 

Frank M. 


Heide, MIAG 


North- 


America, Inc., Minneapolis, also spoke 
at the meeting, discussing purifica- 
tion. He outlined his firm’s mechani- 
cal premises behind its conception of 
flour purification. 

John Holden, H. R. Williams Mill 
Supply Co., Kansas City, presented a 
demonstration and discussion of the 
Ziers motion control switch. He de- 
scribed the action of the switch and 
said that this safety factor had led 
insurance companies to consider a 
compensating reduction in premiums. 

An illustrated slide lecture, “A 
Look at Wet Corn Milling,” was 
given by the district chairman, R. D. 
Popma, A. E. Staley Manufacturing 
Co., Decatur, Ill. The presentation 
dealt not only with familiar products 
milled from corn but also with a new 
pharmaceutical, chemical and nutri- 
tionally available by-product. 

M. D. Jackson, Valier & Spies Mill- 
ing Co., St. Louis, national commit- 
teeman, outlined activities to make 
the AOM conference, to be held in 
St. Louis, a success. 

Donald S. Eber, national secretary, 
Kansas City, was present for the 
meeting and reported that all booths 
for the conference, to be held in May, 
had been sold but that he could ar- 
range for late-comers to set up three 
more by re-locating registration fa- 
cilities. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Bakers Club of Chicago 
Entertains AIB Class 


CHICAGO The 1955 entertain- 
ment committee headed by L. P. 
Nees, Interstate Bakeries Corp., Chi- 
cago, and Raymond F. Maloney, Ekco 
Foil Container Corp., River Grove, 
Iil., arranged for an “Open House” 
at the Bakers Club of Chicago March 
23 for the students of the 67th class 
of the American Institute of Baking. 
Well over 100 attended. 

After a cocktail hour, a_ buffet 
dinner was served in the assembly 
rcom of the Hotel Sherman. Presi- 
dent James K. Mulligan, Ward Bak- 
ing Co., Chicago, was chairman of the 
evening program, and following in- 
troduction of the club officers, he in- 
troduced Howard O. Hunter, presi- 
dent of the American Institute of 
Baking. Mr. Hunter introduced the 
AIB officers and staff members and 
the guest students. Earl G. Johnson, 
Wagner Baking Corp., Chicago, was 
the guest speaker. 
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Walter Barry, vice president of 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, is 
scheduled to speak at a luncheon dur- 
ing the golden anniversary conven- 
tion of the Advertising Federation 
of America in Chicago June 5-8. Mr. 
Barry will speak on June 6. 
& 

J. H. Blake, New York flour brok- 
er, and Mrs. Blake are currently en- 
joying a motor trip throughout Flor- 
ida. They expect to return by plane 
to New York on April 6. 


@ 
Visitors in the offices of the Mill- 
ers National Federation, Chicago, 


last week included: P. R. Quarnberg, 
vice president, Tri-State Milling Co., 
Rapid City, S.D.; W. R. Heegaard, 
vice president, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis; P. H. Baum, vice 
president, William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas; O. A. Oudal, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and 
M. F. Mulroy, president, and J. R. 
Mulroy, executive vice president, 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kan- 
sas City. 
* 

Jan Schuddeboom, a director of 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co., the flour 
importing firm of Amsterdam, Hol- 
land, has been visiting trade connec- 
tions in California, Kansas, Minne- 
sota and New York. He returned 
home by sea from New York April 2. 

e 

John H. King, Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co. (Canada), Ltd. has been 
named president of the Sales Re- 
search Club of Toronto for 1955-56. 

® 

John Thomson and Joseph Scott, 
directors of Allied Bakeries, Ltd., 
part of the British interests of W 
Garfield Weston, have been visiting 
with trade connections in Toronto. 

o 

Norton L. Quarve, traffic manager 
of Continental Grain Co. in Minne- 
apolis, has been elected president of 
the grain and milling division of 





NEW AOM MEMBER—Miss Mary 
V. Lassiter became an active mem- 
ber of the Association of Operative 
Millers at a recent meeting in Roa- 
noke, Va., of District No. 11 of the 
AOM. She is believed to be the only 
woman in the AOM who holds an 
active membership. Miss Lassiter ac- 
tually operates a corn mill near Ra- 
leigh, N.C. She took over operation 
of the mill when her father became 
ill and was unable to run the mill 


any longer. 










the Traffic Club of Minneapolis. 
Harold Hanson, traffic manager of 
King Midas Feed Mills, was elected 
vice president. 


B. V. Hopper, executive sales di- 
rector for the Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, was recent visitor at the 
offices of S. R. Strisik Co., New 
York. 

Cc 

H. R. Cramer, vice president in 
charge of grocery products, southern 
region, General Mills, Inc., Oklahoma 
City, has returned with Mrs. Cramer 
from a fortnight’s visit in southern 


Texas, their itinerary including 
Brownsville, Austin, Dallas and San 
Antonio. 
. 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Ritz will 


leave Minneapolis April 6 for New 
York, where they will sail later in 
the week on the Christofo Colombo 
for Naples. They will drive through 
Italy, Switzerland and Germany, and 
go to London before returning home 
in about six weeks. Mr. Ritz is chair- 
man of the board of the Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Minneapolis 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


Census Bureau Sets Up 
Packaging Survey 


WASHINGTON —A new monthly 
industrial survey covering manufac- 
turers’ shipments of converted flex- 
ible packaging products was an- 
nounced March 24 by the Bureau of 
the Census, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. The survey is sponsored joint- 
ly by the National Flexible Packaging 
Assn. of Cleveland, representing the 
industry, and the Business and De- 
fense Services Administration of the 
Department of Commerce. 

Initial reports from manufacturing 
establishments will cover information 
beginning with January of this year. 
The survey will be conducted by mail. 


DEATHS 


Leslie A, Friend, co-founder of the 
Boston bakery, Friend Bros., Inc., 
died recently. He was treasurer of 
the company which he and his late 
brother, Victor, founded in 1892. A 
native of Brook'ine, Maine, he is 
survived by two children, Walter A. 
Friend and Mrs. A'ona Friend Pink- 
ham, and a grandson, Walter A. 
Friend, Jr., all of greater Boston. 











S. W. Wilder, president of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn., from 1935 to 1937, died in 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, on March 26. 


He was president cf the Wilder Grain 
Co., Cedar Rapids, and had been ac- 
tive in the grain business for 50 
years. He was formerly a non-mem- 
ber director of the Chicago Board of 
Trade. 


H. D. Gurwitch, 59, former sales 
manager for the Gooch Milling & 
Elevator Co., Lincoln, Neb., died re- 
cently in San Francisco where he 
had moved seven years ago. He was 
with Gooch from 1922 until 1947. 
Surviving are his widow, Edith, and 
a sister. 
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THE PRICE SUPPORT DILEMMA 





Producing for Shelf or for Sale 


In this highlighting of present price 
support operations, it might be worth 
a reminder that the Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. has total borrowing authority 

total financial resources —of $10 
billion. 

Of this total, more than $7 billion 
is at present invested in price sup- 
port activities. A little more than $4 
billion is in inventories which are 
owned outright, and the rest in non- 
recourse price support loans. 

Latest estimates are that realized 
net farm income last year, 1954, was 
about 12 billion dollars. It is interest- 
ing to note that the present CCC 
price support investment of over 7 
billion dollars is the equivalent of 
more than 60% of this total net farm 
income. 


Another point it might be well to 
keep in mind is that direct price 
supports are limited to the six so- 
called basic commodities, several 
small grains and oil seeds, dairy 
products and wool, and a few spe- 
cial commodities. 

On the other hand, with the excep- 
tion of the dairy-wool group, there 
is no price support for the great live- 
stock and poultry industry. And yet 
realized net farm income from live- 
stock and poultry accounts for more 
than half of all net farm income. 
The livestock and poultry men do not 
in general want price supports and 
controls, but the figures are signifi- 
cant. When we think about price sup- 
ports — their significance and their 
problems—it’s well to know just what 
we are talking about. 

A Recognized Problem 

It’s genera'ly recognized now that 
the surplus problem is a tough one, 
and that the government is holding 
very heavy supplies. Let’s take a look 
at the more serious of the surplus 
holdings. 

Wheat ranks first as a problem 
crop with regard to overproduction 
and surp'us. As of Jan. 31 this vear, 
ccc had a total of $2,746 million 
tied up in wheat—nearly $2 billion in 
inventory and the rest in price sup- 
port loans. This represents about 37% 
of the entire price support invest- 
ment. 

Cotton comes next with $1,462,000,- 
000 in loans and inventory. 

Corn follows, with a $1,288,000,000 
investment. 

Dairy products are fourth, with the 
Jan. 31 investment—all in inventory 

standing at $488 million. 

The natural question at this point 
is, “How did we get here?” A num- 
ber of factors are involved, with most 
of which you are familiar. You know 
about the high level of production 
to meet war and postwar demands. 
You know that this was continued 
too long, backed by the impetus of 
high and rigid price supports. You 
know about the drop-off in export 
markets when foreign countries got 





Editor’s Note: Mr, Berger’s dis- 
cussion of the various problems as- 
sociated with grain surpluses and 
supports was originally given before 
the recent convention of the Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. in Kansas 
City. Mr. Berger is associate director 
of the Commodity Stabilization Serv- 
ice, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington. 





By Walter C. Berger 


Commodity Stabilization Service 


back into production, and US. aid 
programs were adjusted. 

I think it would be a good idea, 
however, to do a little hard and re- 
alistic thinking about what happened 
in the case of a single crop. Wheat, 
our biggest problem now, will serve 
as a good illustration. 

We needed wheat during the war 
and postwar periods, and high price 
support then as represented by the 
Steagall amendment was all right. 
The idea was to stimulate production 
and provide for a period of adjust- 
ment after the emergency was over. 
As a matter of fact, market prices 
were above the support levels most 
of the time during this emergency 
period anyway. We got into trouble 
when these high supports were con- 
tinued after the demand fell off. As 
I said before, that is an old story 
which is pretty generally understood. 


Hidden Costs in Wheat 


There are some other angles about 
wheat, however, which are not so 
well recognized. For instance, there 
have been hidden costs in the move- 
ment of wheat which even the wheat 
farmer did not always realize. And 
this fact could lead to misunderstand- 
ing of true market demand. 

A lot of wheat was moved into 
feed use in the U.S. during the years 
of World War II. I remember this 
well, because I was in Washington 
with the War Food Administration 
at that time helping to stretch out 
short feed supplies and develop sup- 
plemental sources. But the fact re- 
mains that it took a lot of special 
program operations to get the job 
done, and heavy costs were involved. 

From July 1, 1942, to July 1, 1945, 
a total of just under 800 million bush- 
els of U.S. wheat was moved into feed 
use in this country. The direct sub- 
sidy cost to the government in carry- 
ing out this program was 238 million 
dollars. This figure would have been 
at least twice this amount if based 
on replacement cost rather than on 
actual cost, at time of sale. 

Adding the wheat which was im- 
ported during that period for feed 
use, chiefly from Canada, and the 
wheat which flowed into feed use 
without government subsidy, brings 
the total up much higher. Well over 
1.100.000,000 bu. wheat were used 
for feed in the U.S. during that three- 
year period. In the 1943-44 feeding 
year alone, the total was above 500 
million bu. 


High-Level Exports 

Another “unusual” and very large 
movement of wheat came in the years 
after the war. This was the shipment 
abroad, chiefly to Europe to help 
friendly countries there get back on 
their feet. Beginning in 1946, wheat 
exports held at very high levels until 
just before Korea, and they picked 
up again for a couple of years after 
Korea. 

During the eight years from July 
1, 1946, until July 1, 1954, we ex- 
ported a little over 3 billion bushels 
of U.S. wheat. The peak was during 
the 1948-49 marketing year when 
503 million bushels left our shores. 

Now a significant thing about this 
export movement—the point I want 
to make now—is that well over two- 
thirds of all this export was financed 


or subsidized directly with govern- 
ment funds. 

I have no argument with this op- 
eration. It met a lot of important 
objectives. But in thinking about 
wheat, we must be realistic and look 
at the facts. Government programs 
and government funds postponed the 
day of reckoning for wheat. Without 
these special subsidies, we would have 
been face-to-face with the basic 
wheat problem long before this time. 


Postponements Explained 


In the early part of this ‘“emergen- 
cy export” period, the great bulk 
of our exports moved under Economic 
Cooperation Administration or 
armed service programs of rehabili- 
tation and assistance—financed en- 
tirely with U.S. funds. There followed 
a number of assistance programs for 
individual countries, and in the late 
forties the International Wheat 
Agreement became an_ important 
mechanism for wheat exports. In all 
these programs this country paid 
either the entire cost or a substantial 
subsidy. 

There are other developments in 
the over-all wheat situation which 
have a direct bearing on the problem. 
One is the increase in yield. Through 
the decade of the 1930s, our wheat 
yields averaged just over 13 bu. per 
acre. During the last five years (1950 
through 1954) the yield has been 
running a little over 17 bu. per acre. 


One-Third Hike in Yield 

That represents a yield increase 
of nearly one third. Put another way, 
we are producing about a third more 
wheat on a given number of acres 
today than we did 15 or 20 years ago. 

Another factor is the decline in 
per capita consumption of wheat in 
this country. While population has 
been going up steadily, the fall-off 
in per capita consumption has just 
about offset the potential gain in 
wheat use. We are riding along about 
even, using about the same total of 
wheat for human consumption each 
year. That’s a point for you CCC 
stockholders to keep in mind. You 
can’t count on population increase to 
solve the wheat surplus problem. 

Through a combination of all these 
things, we reached our present wheat 
situation. The important thing for us 
now is that we are here, and that we 
must be concerned with a present 
fact. I have mentioned the CCC in- 
vestment in wheat. Let’s take a quick 
look at the whole wheat picture. 

We went into the present market- 
ing year with an all-time record 
wheat supply—1,872,000,000 bu. This 
included a carryover of 902 million 
bushels of former-crop wheat, and a 
1954 crop estimated at 970 million 
bushels. (At the present time CCC is 
holding more than a billion bushels of 
this wheat supply—a little less than 
700 million bushels in inventory and 
the rest in loan stocks.) 

The total supply for the year was 
enough wheat to take care of total 
domestic and export needs for more 
than two full years at the present 
rate of disappearance. We used only 
834 million bushels of wheat last 
year. The total may go up to around 
910 million this marketing year, with 
some increase in exports and domes- 
tic feed use. 

Put another way, we have enough 
wheat to carry through to the 1956 
harvest—meeting all domestic and 
export requirements until that time 
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even if not one bushel of wheat was 
harvested in 1955. 

There isn’t any question about the 
wheat surplus. That’s obviously too 
much wheat. It tends to bear down 
on the price structure. Too much of 
it flows into government storage. 

One comment on the question of 
wheat reserves: For sound, stable op- 
erations, we need an ample carry- 
over or working reserve of wheat. We 
can’t clean out stocks every year and 
start over from scratch with the new 
crop. But we sometimes over-estimate 
the amount needed in such reserves 
to guard against the hazard of bad 
crop years. Our food-use total has 
been running just under 500 million 
bushels annually for many years. 

Back in the middle 1930’s, we had 
the two worst drought years of a 
quarter of a century. And yet a check 
shows that we harvested 526 million 
bushels of wheat in 1934, and 630 
million in 1936. Those were short 
crops. They did not equal our average 
total needs for wheat, but they still 
were more than enough to take care 
of all our annual requirements for 
human food. 

How about production controls as 
a way to solve our wheat surplus 
problem? We had 78 million acres 
of wheat in 1953. Last year, acreage 
a'llotments cut the total to 62 mil- 
lion. This year, as you know, the 
national allotment is 55 million 
acres. That is the “minimum” pro- 
vided in the controlling legislation. 
Even when the allotment “formula” 
would call for much smaller plant- 
ings, the allotment does not drop 
below this 55 million floor. This year, 
for instance, the allotment would 
have actually been below 20 million 
acres without the minimum provision 
in the law. 

The cut from 1953 to 1955 figures 
out at 23 million acres. Even though 
a farmer can raise other grains on 
this land, that is a pretty rough ad- 
justment. The impact on the economy 
of the entire wheat country is obvious. 
It means substantial loss of revenue 
for the wheat farmer. It means loss 
of business for handlers and proces- 
sors and business men, clear on back 
to metropolitan centers. 

A discouraging thing about the 
whole adjustment question lies in 
another fact. Even with this sharp 
cut—this loss of 23 million acres- 
we will still produce almost as much 
wheat on 55 million acres as we are 
currently using to meet all domestic 
and export outlets. 

Part of this is due to increased 
efficiency, the greater yields per acre 
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Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 

Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 














Mar. Apr. 
28, » 
--1954-55—, 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc, 40% 26 39 39% 
Allis-Chalmers 79% 45% 78% 179% 
Pfd. $3.25 - 133 116% 130% 1314 
Am, Cyanamid 654% 4356 495% 49% 
Ptd. 114% 105% 109% 108% 
A-D-M Co. 46% 32% 40% 40% 
Borden --- T4% S7% 64% 64% 
Cont. Baking Co.. 345% 20% 32% 31% 
Pid. $5.50 . 105% 90% 105 te 
Corn Prod, Ref. Co. 91 74% 89% 87% 
Pfid. $7 182% 176% 179 178 
Cream of Wheat 32% 26% 30% 30% 
Dow Chemical 49% 335% 46%, 465% 
Gen. Baking Co. 11% 9%, i111 11% 
Pfd. $8 148% 135%, 143 144% 
Gen. Foods Corp. 1 50%, «81 SI 
Pfd, $3.50 RY v4 ysl, 
Gen. Mills, Ine. 78 60% 69 68% 
Pid. 5% -. 124% 119 120% 120% 
Merck & Co. 28% 20% 25% 27% 
Pfd. $3.50 111% 112% 111% 
Pid. $4 . 938Y¥ BBY. --. 90% 
Natl. Biscuit Co. 45% 36% 435% 43% 
Pid. $7 182 175% 177% 179 
Pillsbury M., Ine. 57i% 35 35% 55 
Procter & Gamble. 102 91 9734 96% 
Quaker Oats Co. 33%, 28 30% 31 
St. Regis Paper Co. 4154 20% 39%, 38% 
Std. Brands, Inc... 40 29% 38% 39 
Sterling Drug 46% 36 4% 46% 
United Biscuit 
of America 40 20 28%, 28% 
Victor Chem. Wks. 37 27% 33% 33% 
Ward Baking Co. 27% 18% 18% 17% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 106 106%, 
Gen. Mills, Ine., 334% one ee 137% 
Pillsbury M., Inc., $4 Pfd. 103 104 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. .. 149 151 
Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 Pfd. 98% 100 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd.... 102 103% 
std. Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd. 91 92 
Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. 101 102% 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. .. 81%, 82% 
United Biscuit of America, 
Pfd. $4.50 A eee 104 105% 
Victor Ch. Wks., $3.50 Pfd. 91\™% 92% 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 103% 103% 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 








stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 
Mar. Apr. 
28, 4, 
—1954-55 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 5 2% 15% 4% 
Gt. A&P Tea Co., 
Pid. $5 140% 132 140 140 
Hathaway Bak., 
ne., “A” 6% 5% 5% 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y., 
Pfd. $8 147 138 143% 
Wagner Baking Co. 5% 5 5% 5K 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Great A&P Tea Co, 192 193 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 
of New York ere 23% 23% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 
of New ‘ork, $5 Pfd. 110 111% 
Omar, Ine. 3 + 21 22 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 109 110 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants. . 65% ™ 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Mar. Mar. 
18, 25, 
1954-55 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread 3% 21 3.40 3.75 
Pfd. 52% 50% 52 52 
Can Food. Prod. 4.10 1.75 3% 3% 
4 7™ 1 6% 6% 
Pfd. . 60 33% 59% 57 
Catelli Food, A 26 25 25 26 
Cons. Bakeries 83, 7 i% 7 
Federal Grain 39 26 4% 34% 
Ptd. 31 29 30 30 
Gen. Bakeries ° 8 7 x x 
Maple Leaf Mig. 10 9% 10 9% 
Pfd. . 104 102 103 103 
McCabe Grain, A 1i7% 16 17% 16% 
Ogilvie Flour 40% 34 364%, 36% 
Pfd. 170 161 161 161 
Yoronto Elevs. 18% 16 16% 16% 
United Grain, A 18% 17 18 18 
Weston, George 82% 57 69 5% 
Pfd, 4%% 105% 103 105 104 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Can. Bakeries 9 11% 
Catelli Food, B 36% PRs 
Inter-City Bakeries ‘ 16 17% 
Int. Milling Pfd. . 90% 92% 
Lake of the Woods 44 48 
Lake of the Woods, Pfd. 150 
MeCabe Grain, B 18 
Mid Pacific Grain 20 25 
St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd. . 128 135 
Standard Brands 38 
BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com- 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade March 22, 1955 (000's omitted): 


Rye Barl’y 


205 


Wheat Oats 


\ 298 7 os 
Milwaul 490 
Totals . ‘ 901 77¢ 695 
Previous week 1,608 776 993 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Proposed National Seed Storage Facility 


A Plan to Provide a Germ Plasm Bank for Future Plant Improve- 
ment, as Outlined by the Rust Prevention Assn. (Editorial Com- 
ment on Page 19) 


Precious plant germ plasm is being 
lost in the U.S. Plant genes which 
are irreplaceable today have died. 
Lack of proper and adequate storage 
space is the principal cause of the 
complete or partial loss of germina- 
tion of many lines of plant breeding 
material held by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture and the state experi- 
ment stations. 

Plant explorers of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture have for years 
been searching every corner of the 
globe for seed of different kinds of 
wild and cultivated plants. Thousands 
of collections, many from areas now 
behind the “Iron and Bamboo Cur- 
tains,”” were brought to this country 
for future use by our plant breeders. 
Today we find that much of this valu- 
able material has died or been lost 
and dissipated through the lack of 
storage facilities or properly placed 
responsibility in the care and mainte- 
nance of such propagative material. 
As is usually the case, “that which is 
everyone’s business is nobody’s busi- 
ness.”’ 

In the case of grains, more than a 
third of all the lines originally col- 
lected are now dead. This loss means 
that many thousands of grains with 
different kinds of germ plasm, pos- 
sessing various genes for disease and 
insect resistance, drouth or winter 
hardiness, quality and yield factors, 
and adaptability to southern or north- 
ern conditions, are lost to the scien- 
tists who are seeking certain desirable 
characters needed to meet our pres- 
ent production and processing prob- 
lems. 

A large collection of bean types, 
many aboriginal, was made some 
years ago in southwestern U.S. These 
were held at one of the federal horti- 
cultural stations. The lack of proper 
storage space and funds to regrow 
these lines periodically in order to 
keep them viable has resulted in the 
loss of a major part of this collection. 

Lost Seed Lines 

A few years ago a study was made 
regarding the availability of clover 
introductions that had been made 
since 1898. Tnis survey disclosed that 
only one out of every 50 clover lines 
introduced was still available. 

Nearly every seed-producing crop 
has a similar history. In many cases 
the introduced lines were forwarded 
to individuals at experiment stations 
who were most interested in and 
working with the particular crop con- 
cerned. In some few cases an ex- 
cellent job of taking care of the seed 
collection was done, but usually the 
collection was dispersed or lost when 
the responsible individual who was 
personally interested in the collection 
retired or died. 

In years past few people had the 
vision or a proper understanding of 
the importance of individual genes or 
the factors they controlled in our 
crop plants or their wild relatives. 
Scientists who may have been sent 
many of the imported plant lines 
often discarded all that did not con- 
tribute to their particular problems. 
From time to time the breeding prob- 
lems faced by the scientists change. 
For example, breeders are seeking 
resistance to race 15B of stem rust 
of wheat today. Five years from now 
it probably will be some other race 
of rust that may not even exist today 





which will demand other sources of 
rust resistance. 

A change of cultural practices 
brings about a demand for different 
characters. Mechanization of harvest- 
ing procedures for cotton, beans, corn, 
small grains, legumes and other field 
or horticultural crops requires differ- 
ent types of plants than those that 
were acceptable when hand and horse 
labor was exclusively used. Valuable 
germ plasm for other characters per- 
haps today undreamed of will be lost 
unless action is taken now to protect 
and perpetuate it. Actually no indi- 
vidual scientist and few institutions 
can afford to store and maintain 
properly all of the many lines of any 
one kind of plant that are available 
in the world. 

Many native or wild plants closely 
related to our crop plants have been 
found to possess characters of dis- 
ease or insect resistance, winter har- 
diness, drought tolerance and other 
desirable factors which can be ob- 
tained when these plants are crossed 
with our commercial varieties. It is 
now hard to find some of the old 
native grasses and forage crops. Seeds 
of such plants must be protected. 

All Plants Included 


Fortunate is the experiment station 
that has proper and adequate storage 
facilities for the germ plasm its sci- 
entists need today. Such institutions 
are few and far between, and none 
have more than temporary storage 
for more than part of their crop 
plants. In the case of the proposed 
Germ Plasm Bank, we are not talk- 
ing about seed incerase storage or 
seed for yield trials, and only indi- 
rectly about the relatively few lines 
of breeding stock which are being 
used to solve current problems. We 
are referring to the tens of thousands 
of lines of plants that will supply the 
germ plasm from which the genes 
that control factors needed for fu- 
ture genetic and plant improvement 
work. All seed-bearing plants are in- 
cluded. 

It is proposed that a “National 
Seed Storage Facility” be construct- 
ed at federal expense for the storage 
and preservation of a small quantity 
of seed of every seed-bearing plant 
which may be of value for future 
plant breeding work. In the case of 
small seeds it would amount to only 
a few ounces, and with large seeds 
the total weight of any one variety 





FUTURE OF SEED STORAGE 
PLAN DIM 


WASHINGTON—USS. Department 
of Agriculture officials fear that the 
proposed germ plasm seed storage 
plan is out of the window for this 
year. The official White House budget 
carried no request for funds for this 
purpose, and USDA, in preparing its 
budget yielded higher priority to oth- 
er projects. However, the House 
Agriculture Committee has request- 
ed the department of agriculture to 
undertake a broad survey on general 
matters of this kind for consideration 
next year. This year’s request came 
from extension service people, and 
while it did not carry official en- 
dorsement by USDA, it had the de- 
partment’s support. 





would not exceed a pound or two. 

Special construction and the pro- 
vision for controls are needed which 
will provide different temperature 
and humidity conditions for the con- 
tinual protection of seed which will 
require many diiferent combinations 
of storage conditions for optimum 
safety. Laboratories for research 
studies on the storage problems and 
viability of the different seeds, to- 
gether with facilities for the neces- 
sary staff, must be provided. 

It is believed that the most suit- 
able place tor the storage building 
wou.d be in a dry, high region. It is 
estimated that a building adequately 
equipped to meet the present needs 
will cost not less than $450,000. Oper- 
ating costs, salaries and a fund which 
will permit renewing of seed as neces- 
sary under contract by the breeders 
in the areas where those crops are 
grown would not exceed $100,000 per 
year. 

A thorough investigation has been 
made as to the availability of suitable 
buildings owned by the government 
which are a:ready in existence. None 
that meet the special requirements 
are in the dry, cool area and those 
available in such regions are not suit- 
able. 

There is no duplication of the germ 
plasm bank now contemplated, by 
existing storage facilities in the U.S. 
However, to keep the record straight, 
the plant introduction section of the 
department of agriculture has a 
small, well built storage facility of 
limited capacity at Glenn Dale, Md., 
where the newly introduced seed from 
all over the world is stored when it 
arrives. This small building was built 
a few years ago, and although already 
crowded, it shows the advantage of 
proper seed storage. Germination is 
maintained at high levels for longer 
periods, thus reducing the cost of 
maintenance by greatly lengthening 
the time between replantings. 

All state and federal experiment 
stations have some type of seed stor- 
age. A few are for special crops but 
mostly they supply general storage 
and contain many genera. In most 
cases the storage is not adequate or 
properly equipped, but the operators 
do the best they can to maintain the 
germniation of the seeds now being 
used in the breeding programs. 

Seed material used to solve cur- 
rent problems or those of the fore- 
seeable future amounts to thousands 
of different lines. With the constantly 
shifting problems the scientists must 
decide which hybrid lines to keep 
and which to discard. These decisions 
must be made on the basis of their 
present breeding program and not on 
future needs. Hundreds of lines pos- 
sessing different combinations of 
characters may come from a single 
cross. 

For several years many national 
organizations have recognized the 
need for such a national germ plasm 
bank. It has received high priority on 
the recommendations of several of 
the Agricultural Advisory Commit- 
tees, but neither the department of 
agriculture nor the Budget Bureau 
has permitted it to appear in the 
agricultural budget. As far as the 
department of agriculture is con- 
cerned, expenditures for buildings are 
limited to $25,000, and while it ad- 
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I mentioned. There can be no quarrel 
with this. We must never let up in 
our search for still greater efficiency. 
But it is one more fact which must 
be faced—one more thing we must 
learn to live with. 

Tha‘ fact is simply this: We can’t 
count on the acreage allotment and 
marketing quota programs to solve 
our wheat surplus problem—even 
over a period of several years. The 
present national allotment will ap- 
parently check the build-up of further 
surpluses, but it can’t do much to 
whittle down the one we have now. 

The wheat carryover was just over 
900 million bushels last summer. By 
this coming July 1, it is expected to 
be even higher—probably up pretty 
close to the billion bushel mark. 


The Heart of the Problem 
There’s the heart of our wheat 
problem. What can we do to start 
working out from under that huge 
carryover supply of nearly a billion 
If production adjustment 
can't do it, we must turn to increased 
distribution as the solution. And here 

again we find plenty of trouble. 
Let’s look at the export situation. 
In the first place, we must bear in 
mind that even our present level of 
exports is made possible only because 
of government programs and govern- 
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ment subsidies. I have already sum- 
marized the export record of the 
postwar years as a group. What 
happened last year the calendar 
year 1954—will bring things more 
down to date. 

During 1954, the great bulk of our 
wheat shipments moved under gov- 
ernment programs. The two most im- 
portant were the International Wheat 
Agreement, under which a_ subsidy 
was paid on all shipments, and the 
special export program, under which 
CCC wheat supplies were exported 
outside the IWA but with the same 
rate of subsidy. 

IWA exports of wheat and flour 
during the calendar year totaled 121 
million bushe's, on which subsidies 
amounted to $83 million. Shipments 
under the special CCC program, out- 
side IWA, totaled 89 million bu. at a 
subsidy cost of $61 million. 

The movement of about 210 million 
bushels of wheat through these two 
programs in 1954 cost about 144 mil- 
lion dollars. 

There are other government pro- 
grams, including donation for foreign 
aid and three different kinds of barter 
for strategic materia!s. The Agricul- 
tural Act of 1954 broadened our 
authority considerably. For instance, 
we can now sell wheat and other 
commodities for the local currencies 
of foreign countries. We expect to 
increase exports somewhat through 
the vigorous use of all these outlets, 
but it would be a mistake to be too 
optimistic about the size of the in- 
crease. 

It isn’t a question of authority. 
We have that now. In fact, I some- 
times think we are almost “over-au- 
thorized.” The question comes down 
to the hard realities of what you can 
export, even with these various au- 


thorities. It sounds simple to Say, 
“Let’s ship it abroad; there are a 
lot of hungry people over there.” 


But it isn’t that easy. We have to be 
very careful in selling abroad at be- 
low our domestic prices. 

Dumping our CCC holdings unwise- 
ly could create chaos, not only here 
at home but also throughout the en- 
tire world. There are a number of 
problems.and possible dangers in con- 
nection with materially expanding ex- 
ports. They include: 

1.The problem of changing the 
eating habits of people abroad. 

2.The possibility of disrupting 
prices which other countries’ own 
producers get for their products. 

8.The risk of disrupting trading 
between friendly nations. 

4.The danger of disrupting ex- 
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ports of our own finished products. 

5. The problem of protecting our 
domestic market for finished prod- 
ucts, in cases where “low price” ex- 
ports of raw materials from this 
country might come back to us as 
competitive “low price” finished 
products. 

A basic need, of course, is to in- 
crease the per capita earning power 
of people in foreign countries. They 
would then be able to buy more from 
us through normal commercial trade, 
and a big part of the problem would 
be solved. That is of course a long- 
range goal. In the meantime, we must 
handle our export operations on a 
sensible, gradual basis. This we are 
doing. 

So we turn to possibilities of in- 
creasing domestic outlets for wheat. 
It is pretty clear, as I have already 
pointed out, that there is little op- 
portunity to bring about a material 
increase in wheat use for human con- 
sumption. Therefore, we come back 
to the only other outlet—increased 
feed-use, and there are some really 
tough problerns here. 

Before we had controls and price 
supports, extra wheat—particularly 
that which was grown far away from 
the Corn Belt—went into feed use. 
Now, wheat is kept out of this previ- 
ously normal channel by high price 
support. Most acres diverted from 
wheat under allotment programs are 
going into rye, barley, oats, or grain 
sorghums. 

There are no production controls 
on these small feed grains. Farmers 
have full freedom in the planting of 
these crops. And the price support 
levels for 1955 production have been 
put at 70% of parity to permit move- 
ment into feed use—instead of onto 
government shelves. But of course 


this still doesn’t solve the wheat 
problem. 
Increased Feed Use 
Many think that sooner or later 


there will have to be some increased 
feed-use of wheat, if the surplus is to 
be gotten down to manageable pro- 
portions. But the problems here are 
many and serious. As you know, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture re- 
cently announced that it would not 
initiate a program for subsidized 
movement of CCC stocks into feed 
use. This decision was in line with the 
provisions and the intent of the con- 
trolling legislation. 

One of the legislative provisions is 
that storable CCC commodities like 
Wheat are not to be moved for feed 
use if this action would interfere with 
the effective operation of any price 
support program. Moving wheat into 
feed use, especially if the quantities 
were large, could obviously have a 
definite effect on feed grain crops 
not only barley, oats, rye and grain 
sorghums, but also corn. 

And that’s the way it goes. When 
you are operating control and support 
programs, almost every proposal runs 
into additional problems. The tighter 
the controls, and the higher the sup- 
ports, the more complicated the prob- 
lems. 

I am not at all pessimistic about 
the future. In fact, I am very optimis- 
tic. We have a steadily growing popu- 
lation. A dynamic, expanding econ- 
omy is keeping pace with this growth. 
We have stabilized the dollar. 

I am sure that when the producers 


‘ 


of the nation really understand the 
facts they will be willing to help 
work out the practical solutions need- 
ed for a sound and sensible future 
for agriculture—with an ever-increas- 
ing measure of initiative and free- 
dom-of-choice., 
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15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
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PELLET MILL FOREMAN — WORKING 
foreman to set up and operate dry pellet 
ar juipment Must be well ex 
I nce id willing relocate in Bed 
rd. Pleasant working conditions. Steady 
work Salary s E. Mighton Co., Bed 
ford, Ohio 
REPRESENTATIVES WANTED—RETIRED 
miller ‘ manufacturer representative 
witl trad t nationally knowr 
P nt i er. Comm on 
M n tories open, Ad 
y 1 Me irried etc 
Add 8 rt N hw rn Mil 
Mint l, Minn 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v : 
RETAIL BAKERY—IN FAST GROWING 
tewn—two buildings with two upper apt 
Pient f roor ind equipment r whole- 
le f desired. Owner retiring. $39,00( ) 
Write Box 11 So. Bellingham, Wash 
BAKERY WANTED 
v (nee 
BAKERIES WANTED—WE HAVE BUY- 
ers for i types of bakeries. Mail us 
your tings or inquiries Murray Bloom, 
26 Court St Brooklyn, N. Y 





MACHINERY WANTED 








v 
BUY USED UNIVERSAL PELLET 
: B 


edford, Ohio. 








WILL 
mill. S. E. Mighton Co 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo 


r 








WILL BUY USED BOXING EQUIPMENT 
for boxin 5 ) 


r I boxes of g-in. pellets 


Box 3 in. by 8 n. by 10 in. high. Also 
want bag ng equipment for bagging 5-lb 


bags ¢ eal. S. E. Mighton Co., Bed 


WILI. BUY COMPLETE USED DRY PEL- 

et line ncludin mixer, elevator leg 
dry pellet mill, cooler haker 
rumbler bins, ete S I Mighton Co., 


screen 


FOR SALE—18x26 GAS ANETS FRYER, 
display rac scree! 1952 model 
bowls hook 
Other sr upplie Used nly 6 months 


onable R. W Kimn 1513 lowa St 


I 15 icing 
I 





SEED STORAGE PLAN 


(Continued from page 63) 





mits the present need for such a seed 
torage facility as has been described, 
it has thus far neglected to include 
the item in its budget request. 
Among the many organizations sup- 
porting this project are: The Na- 
tional Research Council, American 
Society of Agronomy, American So- 
ciety for Horticultural Science, Grain 
Improvement Council, National 
Wheat Growers Assn., Beet Sugar De- 
velopment Foundation, American So- 
ciety of Sugar Beet Technologists, 
American Seed Trade Assn., North- 
west Crop Improvement Assn., Pacif- 
ic Northwest Crop Improvement 
Assn., State Crop Improvement 
Assns., North Dakota Farm Bureau 
Federation, Soil Science Society of 


America, and Rust Prevention Assn. 
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QUALITY 2 SPP Performance 
Serv ice 











What Concerns You Most 
When Buying Flour? 


For the right answers to your Flour 
problems, start today using— 


| GOOCH’S BEST 
perticsl FLOURS 


| | GOMEC AKSARBEN 








The Gooch Milling & Elevator Company, in conjunction with Econo-Flo Bulk Flour 
Service, Inc., now offers: 


J] Bulk rail cars are now available for the J Specially designed trucks for low cost 
movement of Gooch flours in shuttle bulk flour hauling are being made avail- 
service from the Gooch mill to bakers. able at certain strategic points. 


2 Bulk flour terminals are being constructed 4 Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling 


at strategic points to give faster service equipment with a record of proven suc- 
and to provide bulk truck delivery in cess based on actual usage are now 
certain metropolitan areas. available to the baking industry. 


"A real service to the baking industry is our only objective" 





GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 








Daily Capacity 5,000 Cwts. 





Elevator Space 4,000,000 Bus. 
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“dhe Flour of theTlation™ 
—=arns— 


Wy. 





Acrrenrion to little details — 
even small ones—is a mark of superiority of America’s famous planes. Bakers 
find that extra care in AMERICAN FLOURS, too. A lot of “little” things 
—such as extra care in wheat selection, big storage facilities and the like— 
add up to one big fact .. . that AMERICAN FLOURS have the extra 
quality that makes a topnotch loaf. 


Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


O | 
ee erican Flours, inc. | 


5,000,000 Bu. G. M. ROSS, President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 
T. G. McDONALD, Sales 


NEWTON, RANSAS 
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MILLED FROM 
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A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 
FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


The Weber Flour Mills Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 


- 


(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Weber flours in shuttle service from the Weber 
mill to bakers. 


(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 

(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 

(4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in- 
dustry. 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


1955 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


‘Mrvad is the 


‘Staff of 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


Litp” 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


LUT @rey tye) ite leti-YeMm o (ol tl am ist] | (am Oo 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


Wichita, Kansas 





SALINA, KANSAS 














La Grange Flours 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 


a century and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


You can depend 
on LA GRANGE 
FLOUR S§S 











~~ 
ae 








“OLD TIMES” 


“ROCK RIVER” 
™ RYE : BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











PRESTON-SHAFFER 


MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. All our wheat is grown on *' Western 
Established 1865 Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 

Soft White Winter Wheat Flour a Specialty 


The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 























DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@® Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
» change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS * MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 





SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 


There’s a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
a JENNISON Flours 


WJ. JENNISON Co. 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 


MASTERPIECE - 








ENCORE 





Ste218 ast 
CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - 


APPLETON, 
BELMONT - STAMINA 


MINNESOTA 














Hv ing 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—5,500 Cwts. Daily Capacity * Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 2,000,000 Bu. 





know that there is no match for I-H quality 

when it comes to consistency. They know they 

can depend on a high standard of uniformity 

BREAD—Your Best and all the time. And that means many dollars saved 
Cheapest Food in shop expense every year. 











THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W.29th Street KANSAS CITY, MO. LOGAN 7880-1-2-3-4 


roe ime Bakers who have used I-H flours for years 
| 
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Service Headquarters 


FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


For more than 80 years... 


. . . The Northwestern Miller has 
been distinguished for its un- 
rivalled program of services to 
advertisers. Developed and main- 
tained to offer advertisers valu- 


businesses, this traditional service 
program is being improved and 
expanded, increasing its value to 


advertisers and to the industries 
with which they are associated. 


able tools in the operation of their: 


The Northwestern Miller 
Service Program: 


@ The Northwestern Miller, a weekly 


news magazine 
@ The Almanack, a statistical annual 


@ The Library, for reference and 
research 


@ Bulletins, exclusive service-to- 
advertisers 


@ Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


@ Special Services, to meet adver- 
tisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details . . . 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving the 
Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 


Che Northwestern Miller 





and Agricultural Chemicals 
Tue NORTHWESTERN MILLER FEEDSTUFFS 
‘THe AMERICAN BAKER © MILLING PRopuUCTION 
CROPLIFE 











250! Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BRANCH Orrices: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 














—eo 





STANEGG —egg yolks in powdered form, 
for sweet rolls, coffee cakes, doughnuts, 
cookies and partially baked goods. 


STAN -WHITE—stabilized powdered egg 
slti tno late lile|-1 MM iclele Mol Z-lailae] 4-1 Maelo) & 
ies, icings, pie fillings, meringues, marsh- 
mallow and other toppings. 


Truly —a remarkable pair! 


A FEW CHOICE TERRITORIES AVAIL 





DISTRIBUTED BY 


STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


1009 CENTRAL ST., KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 
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‘TGRAIN SERVICE 
| where 


| 





New York Louisville 

Chicago Memphis 

St. Louis Enid 

Kansas City Galveston 
Houston 

Minneapolis Ft. Worth 

Buffalo Portland 

Toledo San Francisco 

Columbus Los Angeles 

Norfolk Vancouver, B. C. 

Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 


TERMINAL 


ELEVATORS 





Chicago Norfolk 
St. Louis Nashville 
Kansas City Louisville 
Omaha Memphis 
Minneapolis ae 
Buffalo Sieasion 
Toledo Ft. Worth 
Columbus Portland 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 
FROM 

EVERY PRODUCING AREA 

Saline 20+ 














MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
° 


1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 

















For Finer Packaging 


Look to 

















Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missourl! 



















BROKERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED FOR 


NAPPANEE QUALITY 


CORN MEAL 


= NAPPANEE MILLING CO. 


NAPPANEE, IND. 





NDE X 


OF ADVERTISERS 








Abilene Flour Mills Co. 
Acme-Evans Co. a 
Acme Flour Mills Co........ 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), 
Amber Milling Division 
Amendt Milling Co. 
American Flours, Inc. 
American Molasses Co. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 
Arkell & Smiths .......... 
Association of Mill & Elevator 
Mutual Insurance Companies 
Atkinson Milling Co. 


Lid. 


Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co 
Bay State Milling Co...... 
Beardstown Mills 
Bemis Bro, Bag Co........ 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. 
Blair Milling Co. 
Blake, J. H. 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc 
Bolle .& Schilthuis 
Brey & Sharpless 
Brelite GO. wcccccccccscceces 
Brown Company 
Brown Milling Co. 
Brown's Hungarian Corp. 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co. 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 
Burke, E. J., & Co........ 
Burrus Mills, Inc. 


Cahokia Flour Co. 
California Raisin Advisory 
Cargill, Incorporated 
Carr, P. EB. 
Carson, Robert, & Co., 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co 
Charlick, Wm., Ltd. 
Chase Bag Oe. ..cccccccccce. 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co.. 

City Nat'l Bank & Trust Co.. 

Cochran Foil Co. ...... Pre ling page 
Cohen, Felix, Firma 
Coleman, David, Inc. ........ 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 
Continental Grain Co. ......... 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co... 
Crete Mills 


Board 


De Boer, 
De Lisser, Andrew 
Desendorf, Inc. ........-. 

De Stefano, Ulysses .......... 
Dixte-Portland Flour Co. 
Doughnut Corporation of America 
Dow Chemical Co. .......-seeeeeeeeces 
Duluth Universal Milling Co........ 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc..... 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute 


Eastern Canada Flour Mills.. 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co... 
Einfuhrhandel Mannheim 
Evans Milling Co. 


Fant Milling Co. 
ane ce ikaw as eeiccccesne 
Fennell, Spence & Co..........0.eeeeees 
Fisher-Fallgatter Milling Co. 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/s .... 
Flour Mills of America ..........66+6. 
WUE, DORM BE, Gere cccccccccccccess 
WORG, TUG coccvccccccccccccceccesces 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd.. 
Fort Morgan Mills ....... 

Premed, Dremete BM. .ccccccccvccecccccs 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills. 


i i MM sae beesedcceueuneee 
General American Transportation 
General Mills Ine. - 80, 31, 38, 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. ......... 
Globe Milling Co. .......... 
Goffe & Carkener, Inc. 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. in 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co... 


39 Cover 4 


Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd.... 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co....... 
Greet’e Milling Ce. 2.2... .cccccsesccees 
Grippeling & Verkley 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co. 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co..... 
Harris, Upham & Co........... esa 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. "Ine 
Heide, Henry, Inc. ........... 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. 

Holland Engraving Co. 
Hotel Majestic .........+. 
Hubbard Milling Co. 
Hudson Pulp & Paper Cort 
Hunter Milling Co. 


Imbs, J F., Milling Co. 
Inter-Continental Grain Co 
International Milling Co 
Interstate Grain Corp. 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co 


Cover 


Jackson, Gilbert 

Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co 

Jennison, W. J., Co... 

Jewell, L. R., & Son.. 

Johansen, Anth., & Co 

Johnson-Herbert & Co 

Jones-Hettelsater Construction © 
aT (omar 

Justesen, Brodr. 


Kansas Milling Co. 
Kelly-Erickson Co. 
Kelly, William, Milling Co 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc 
Kimpton, W. S., & Sons. 
King Midas Flour Mills.... 
King Milling Co, 
Kiwi Coders Corp. 
Knappen Milling Co 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc 
Koerner, John E., & Co.. 


LaGrange Mille ............ 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co 
EOMGR B GO cocaveccssvcors 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co... 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc 


Ltd 


McCabe Grain ......+.. 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd 
BERGER, DtOe oc ccsavcceses. 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Lta.. 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd... 

N. V. “Meelunie,” Amsterdam 
REemmel BEEINE OG, cece ccccccceccs 
Berek & Om, BMA. 2ccceece: 
Midland Flour Milling Co.... 
Midland Flour Mills, Ltd 
Milling Engineers, Inc. 
BER PROBES. BOR. cccccccccccccces 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 
Mitchell 


Monsant 


» Chemical Co. .. 
Montana Flour Mills Co 
Montgomery Co., The ......... 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co........... 
ae ee eer re Pee 
Mlorriaem BEIM OO. cocccscccccccceses 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd 
Morten Milling Co. 
Muirhead, B. H. 


Nappanee Milling Co. 
National Yeast Corp. .........0+-ess05: 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co........ 
veill, Robert, Ltd. 
New GCOmtery OG. cccccccccccccccccccce 
New Era Milling Co. 
Norenberg & Belsheim 
OPTED GORI GO cccccessccccccccccsccs 
NOCCE, WE GU Se sccseccnceccoceces 
lel Flour Service Division, 
illace & Tiernan Inc. 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Oklahoma Flour Mills 
Osieck & Co. 


54 
56 


56 


56 


68 


56 


56 
56 


24 


72 
44 


53 
34 


56 


Paniplus Company .....sseeeseeesecess 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. 
Peek Bros, .cccccccccccccccccccccececce 
Penn, William, 
Ple-Pak, IG. ccccccccccceccccvesescece 
Pillman & Phillipe .....ceseeeees 
Pillsbery Billa, IMC... cccccsccces 21, 
PUGRE, BR. Ga cocvcscccscceccesccccseces 
Preston-Shaffer 


Quaker Oats Company 


Rademaker, H. J. B. M 


Red Wing Milling Co 
ROE, SORE Fy cecvcvccececcccsesceess 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd 
PONG. DOMES GU ce ckictscesooseveesees 
Roanoke City Mills, Inc. : 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd. 
ReGnmey BEING OO. ccccccccccccecssces 
Runciman Milling Ce. .....secceeceees 
BEE, Big G Giiccowecicvocvcnccesccsecs 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co.. 
Russell Milling Co. 
Rutherfurd, W. H., 


St. Cloud Milling Co 
BOCCS BEMMOO, BOE. sicccccececctucccces 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc 
Short, J. R., Milling Co....... 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Imc............. 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd 
Springfield Milling Corp 
Standard Brands, Inc. 

DUNMGGTS TEN GO, cccccccsccccccess 
Stannard, Collins & Co................ 
Star of the West Milling Co 
Sterwin Chemicals Inc. ........scceeee 
Stock, F. W., & Gons, Inc........ccc0- 
Stolp & Co., 
WORCESTER GRE GO. wscccccccccsvcccess 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. 
Stree, B. B.. GOreccccccces 
Sullivan, B. D., & Co 
Sun Maid Raisin 


Growers 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd.. 
Tennant & Hoyt Co........... 
The Northwestern Miller 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., 
Thompson Flour Products, Inc 
Tidewater Grain Co. 
Topnotch Flour Mills .........+seeee0: 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd. 
Tri State Milling Co. 


Uhimann Grain Co. . aeven 
Union Steel Products Co. beeccccovceoeece 
United Bakers Bureau 

United Grain Growers, Ltd. peeee eee pense 
Urban. George, Milling Co............. 


Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders........... 
Van Dusen Harrington Co............++:. 
Van Walbeek’s Handel N. V........... 
Verhoeff & Zoon’s Handel. N. V........ 
Vis, 
Welst BEI Ge. cccccccccccccccssecce 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc. 
Watson & Philip, Ltd.............ee0.. 
Watson-Higgins Milling Co. 
Weener FIG Te GO. ccctccccccssceve 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co...... 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 
Western Star Mill Co..........eeeeeees 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co............. 
Wichita Flour Mille Co................ 
Williams Bras. OO. cecocsccccccccccccses 
Williams, Cohen BH., & Sons........... 
Wilson & Dunlop, Ltd 
Witsenburg, M., IJr., 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc 


50 














The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 
program of services to its advertisers, in- 
cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 


taking advantage of this service program? 
Ask for more details... 


MINNEAPOLIS I, 





~ P.O. Box 67 
MINN. 
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DYOX 
for flour maturing 


| NOVADELOX 
| for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 






RENT. a eRe 


““Dyox’’ “Novadelox” and “‘N-Richment-A”’ Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off 





Reliance on the accuracy of tables predicting the periodic ebb and 
flow of the tides guides shipping throughout the world. 

Reliance on proved performance is important in the flour treatment 
business too. Equipment must always be ready to operate efficiently 
and unfailingly, and service must be prompt and dependable whenever 
and wherever needed. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both — the best in 
equipment developed in over a third of a century of experience in the 
milling industry, and the most reliable service because of its integrated 
manufacturing, research, and service organization. A competent and 
extensive field organization is always on call, and offers a regular 
inspection service to prevent costly shut-downs. 

Because you can rely on Wallace & Tiernan for the most dependable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
rely on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


‘¢ lies ; ae CA, 
—_ 
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at the Betl7 Cocker 


American table 


April 21 will be an important day for bakers. On that Thursday, 48 young 
women— high school seniors—will gather in Philadelphia to visit America’s 
shrines and to receive the honors they deserve. They will represent the quali- 


ties that make our nation’s homes the heart of our society and the source of 


our freedom and our material and spiritual progress . . . for they will be 
state winners in the Betty Crocker Search for the American Homemaker 
of Tomorrow. 

These Homemakers of Tomorrow will be guests of honor at ““The Betty 
Crocker American Table’’—a festive dinner of American food in an American 
setting. From the ballroom of the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, General Mills 
will salute them on a nation-wide television show. Singing star Eddie Fisher 
will pace thé entertainment as master of ceremonies, and Betty Crocker will 
introduce the All-American Homemaker of Tomorrow. 

At “The Betty Crocker American Table,”’ bread will be in the spotlight. 
White and whole wheat, raisin and rye, hard rolls and soft rolls—all will star. 

Centerpieces of bread in unusual and intriguing designs will adorn 
each table. Menus will tell the story of bread—its romance, its historical 
role as the staff of life and source of eating pleasure through the ages. 
Miniature bread boards and knives will give guests lasting reminders of the 
event—and of bread. 

For 6,000 years, bread has been important on man’s table and in man’s 
heart. But like the Homemaker of Tomorrow, it belongs to the future. Its 
place is in the spotlight. 


General Mills 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








the spotlight’s on BREA 


7 hese breads will star 


€ FRENCH 
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BROWN 'N SERVE 
BISCUITS 
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RAISIN 
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SOFT ROLLS 
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ITALIAN 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


PHILADELPHIA 
STICKY BUNS 














